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PUBLISHER'S  NOTE 

In  this  little  volume  are  gathered  together  the 
views  of  a  remarkable  collection  of  distinguished 
professional  and  industrial  leaders  in  America  to- 
day whose  activities  have  been  crowned  with  suc- 
cess. Each  one  of  them  has  proved  himself  a 
master  in  his  chosen  field,  and  each  one  of  them 
has  written  for  the  American  Educational  Press, 
out  of  his  cwn  experience,  those  principles  which 
he  has  found  the  most  trustworthy  guides 
throughout  his  career. 

The  volume,  therefore,  becomes  a  series  of  sug- 
gestions full  of  constructive  import  to  the  young 
men  of  our  country  who  are  now  beginning  to 
ascend  the  ladder  that  these  leaders  have  success- 
fully climbed. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  anywhere  in  current 
literature  anything  equal  to  these  various  points 
of  view,  so  full  of  inspiration  to  youth,  so  wise  in 
their  tone,  so  hopeful  and  helpful  to  those  who 
want  to  travel  the  long  road  to  success  which 
these  writers  have  in  their  time  passed  over. 

We  acknowledge  our  indebtedness  to  the  dis- 
tinguished authors  of  these  articles,  not  only  for 
ourselves,  but  because  they  have  thus  made  it 
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possible  for  us  to  hand  the  collection  on  to  the 
youth  of  our  native  land  for  the  greater  good  and 
happiness  of  our  fellowmen. 
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JOHN  J.  TIGERT 

United  States  Commissioner  of  Education 

John  J.  Tigert  was  born  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  Feb.  11,  1882. 

B.  A.  Vanderbilt  University,  1904;  B.  A.  in  Honor  School  of 
Jurisprudence,  Oxford  University,  England,  1907;  the  first 
Rhodes  scholar  from  Tennessee,  M.A.  1915;  Graduate 
School  of  University  of  Minnesota,  1916;  LL.D.  University 
of  Kentucky,  1921 ;  Ed.  D.  Rhode  Island,  1923.  Professor  of 
philosophy,  Central  College,  Mo.,  1907-09;  president  of  Ken- 
tucky Wesleyan  College,  Winchester,  1909-11;  professor  of 
philosophy,  1911-17;  professor  of  psychology,  1917-19,  at  the 
University  of  Kentucky.  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education,  1921.  President  of  the  Association  of  Colleges 
and  Universities  of  Kentucky,  1903.    He  was  with  the  Y.  M. 

C.  A.  and  the  A.  E.  F.  1918-19;  extension  lecturer  A.  E.  F., 
University  of  Beaune,  France.  Author  of  The  Philosophy  of 
the  World  War,  and  contributor  to  many  periodicals.  Chair- 
man, Federal  Council  of  Citizenship  Training.  Chairman, 
Highway  Education  Board,  member  of  the  Federal  Board  for 
Vocational  Education;  Boy  Scouts  of  America  (national 
council) ;  trustee  of  Vanderbilt  University,  Southern  Educa- 
tional Association;  member  of  the  National  Educational 
Association;  (life  director)  Kentucky  Academy  of  Science; 
Phi  Beta  Kappa;  general  council  of  Phi  Delta  Theta;  Alpha 
Delta  Sigma.  Clubs:  Cosmos,  Congressional  Country,  Ki- 
wanis.  He  is  also  an  officer  and  advisor  of  national  organiza- 
tions, boards  and  commissions.    Home — Washington,  D.  C. 

The  indispensable  and  universal  attendant  of 
all  successful  achievement  is  continuous  appli- 
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cation  of  effort.  Without  the  ability  to  persist 
steadfastly  in  the  face  of  discouragements,  which 
come  to  all,  regardless  of  position,  wealth  or  other 
advantage,  no  one  has  ever  achieved  conspicuous 
success  in  anything. 

Whether  the  quality  of  sustained  effort  is 
natural,  acquired  by  training,  or  a  combination 
of  both,  is  a  matter  of  controversy,  but  upon  its 
need  for  high  accomplishment  there  never  has 
and  there  never  can  be  dispute.  Some  who 
possess  unusual  mental  powers  and  others  who 
have  acquired  much  learning  fail  constantly 
because  of  the  lack  of  direction  of  will  necessary 
to  translate  their  ideas  and  thoughts  into  action. 

Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge  was  by  native  en- 
dowment a  very  gifted  poet,  perhaps  as  gifted 
as  any  other  English  writer,  but  his  fame  does 
not  approach  that  of  a  Shakespeare,  a  Tennyson, 
a  Browning,  or  even  a  Wordsworth.  And  why? 
Simply  because  Coleridge  didn't  have  the  courage 
to  stick  to  a  thing  until  it  was  done.  He  never 
finished  more  than  one  poem  of  any  considerable 
length — The  Rhyme  of  the  Ancient  Mariner — 
and  this  was  done  under  the  coercion  of  a  friend 
who  literally  took  his  hand  and  compelled  him  to 
carry  the  work  through  to  a  conclusion.  How 
different  was  Thomas  Carlyle,  who  in  spite  of  a 
sick  body  and  constant  torture  of  the  flesh,  drove 
his  iron  will  from  one  great  literary  masterpiece 
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to  another.  After  he  had  laboriously  completed 
the  most  exhaustive  history  we  have  of  the 
French  Revolution,  and  gave  the  manuscript  to 
a  friend  for  suggestive  criticism,  the  entire  work 
was  burned  as  a  result  of  the  carelessness  of  a 
servant.  But  Carlyle  did  not  whine,  complain, 
and  make  alibis.  He  set  about  and  rewrote  the 
story  of  the  mighty  French  upheaval.  Think  of 
sitting  down  to  write  again  a  book  like  Carlyle's 
French  Revolution,  and  you  will  appreciate  the 
quality  that  more  often  than  any  other  makes 
men  great. 

Out  of  the  French  Revolution  came  one  of  the 
greatest  figures  in  all  history,  an  obscure  Corsican 
of  Italian  descent,  with  little  education  or  ad- 
vantage of  position,  but  with  a  will  so  determined 
that  he  conjured  himself  into  the  belief  that  he 
could  do  the  impossible  and  repeatedly  accom- 
plished tasks  that  other  men  believed  were 
utterly  beyond  the  bounds  of  practical  reason. 
As  Napoleon  prepared  to  invade  Italy  in  the 
winter,  his  engineers  reported  that  it  would  be 
impossible  for  an  army  with  artillery  to  cross  the 
Alps  in  the  dead  of  winter.  "Impossibility  is  a 
word  found  only  in  the  dictionary  of  fools,"  said 
Napoleon.  "Forward.  March!"  And  over  the 
Alps  he  went. 

This  lad  was  so  ambitious  that  he  reached  the 
commandership  of  the  armies  of  France  at  the 
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age  of  twenty-six,  after  having  declared  at  the 
military  school  at  Brienne  that  he  would  take 
his  sword  and  write  his  name  above  the  names 
of  all  the  soldiers  that  had  ever  gone  before  him. 

When  this  youth  of  twenty-six  took  command 
of  the  French  army,  he  found  a  force  of  fifty 
thousand  men,  ragged  and  starving,  broken  and 
demoralized.  They  had  won  the  Battle  of  Valmy 
and  made  possible  the  establishment  of  the  first 
French  Republic,  but  the  Republic  had  been 
unable  to  pay  them  in  two  years.  Napoleon  said 
to  them:  "Your  country  owes  you  much.  It  has 
done  nothing  for  you.  I  am  prepared  to  lead  you 
into  the  richest  valley  in  the  world.  Is  there  any 
man  who  lacks  courage  to  follow  me?"  With 
this  demoralized  and  starving  army  of  fifty  thou- 
sand men,  Napoleon  fought  an  army  of  three 
hundred  thousand  of  the  best  troops  of  Europe 
at  that  time,  which  were  constantly  reinforced, 
and  conducted  the  most  brilliant  military  cam- 
paign that  history  tells  us  anything  about.  He 
fought  eighteen  battles  in  that  great  Italian 
campaign.  He  won  every  one  of  these  battles 
and  dictated  peace  on  the  very  spot  he  had 
marked  before  he  left  Paris. 

It  was  the  same  quality  that  Napoleon  pos- 
sessed so  much  above  all  others  which  made 
Andrew  Jackson  great — the  will  of  iron.  So 
relentless  was  Jackson  in  his  determination  at 
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the  Battle  of  New  Orleans,  in  the  Seminole  War, 
in  his  fight  on  the  National  Bank,  in  his  political 
battles,  and  in  all  of  his  relations,  that  he  was 
known,  as  everyone  knows,  as  "Old  Hickory." 

There  was  an  old  negro  who  was  the  constant 
attendant  of  Andrew  Jackson  until  the  General's 
death.  This  old  darky,  known  as  "Uncle  Alfred," 
lived  to  be  nearly  a  hundred  years  old,  but 
finally  followed  his  great  master  some  twenty- 
five  years  ago  and  is  buried  today  only  a  few  feet 
from  General  Jackson  at  "The  Hermitage,"  the 
Tennessee  estate  where  Andrew  Jackson  lived 
and  died.  One  day  a  visitor  asked  "Uncle 
Alfred"  if  he  thought  General  Jackson  got  to 
heaven.  "I  don't  know,  sah,"  replied  the  aged 
black  man,  "but  if  he  wanted  to  go  to  heaven, 
he  got  dar." 

The  quality  of  persistent  effort  in  the  face  of 
discouragement  actuated  George  Washington  and 
the  Revolutionary  leaders  who  endured  the  hard- 
ships of  Valley  Forge,  fought  without  equipment 
at  times,  suffered  hunger  and  privation  of  every 
kind,  and  finally  triumphed  in  the  face  of  ob- 
stacles at  each  turn.  It  was  the  same  spirit — 
"the  spirit  of  seventy-six" — which  drove  our 
pioneer  fathers  across  the  rolling  prairies  and 
waterless  stretches  into  the  great  West.  It  re- 
quired the  same  mettle  to  conquer  the  mighty 
mountains  and   almost   endless  deserts   of  the 
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West  as  it  did  to  win  at  Valley  Forge  and  York- 
town,  only  it  was  applied  after  another  fashion. 
"Pikes  Peak  or  Bust"  is  less  literary  and  sounds 
different,  but  means  the  same  thing  as  "Millions 
for  defense,  but  not  one  cent  for  tribute!" 

Down  in  the  Carolinas,  a  man  passed  a  house 
where  a  dog  sat  in  the  front  yard  yelping  and 
howling.  "Your  dog  must  have  the  hookworm," 
suggested  the  passer-by  to  the  owner.  "No," 
said  the  man,  "he  ain't  got  hookworms.  He  is 
jest  settin'  on  a  cockleburr." 

Another  man  passed  an  asylum  where  some 
construction  was  in  progress.  Some  of  the  in- 
mates were  being  utilized  for  carrying  brick  and 
for  other  simple  tasks.  The  passer-by  noted 
one  of  these  with  his  wheelbarrow  inverted  and 
suggested  that  the  wheelbarrow  be  turned  over. 
"No,"  said  the  inmate,  "the  last  time  I  turned  it 
over  somebody  filled  it  full  of  bricks." 

An  old  Negro  who  was  asked  how  he  got 
chickens  replied:  "Whenever  I  pray  de  Lord  to 
send  me  a  chicken,  I  don't  git  no  chicken.  But 
when  I  pray  de  Lord  to  send  me  after  a  chicken, 
I  always  gits  a  chicken." 

This  trilogy  of  anecdotes  illustrates  the  variety 
of  effort  which  extends  from  failure  to  success. 
No  man  can  expect  accomplishment  who  lacks 
the  initiative  to  begin,  the  persistence  to  con- 
tinue in  face  of  difficulty,  and  the  determination 
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to  finish  the  task  to  which  he  has  put  his  hand. 
Over  the  desk  of  a  leading  insurance  man, 
whom  I  once  interviewed,  I  saw  this  motto: 
"The  mongrel's  hold  will  slip,  but  only  crowbars 
loose  the  bull-dog's  grip." 


EDWARD  W.  BOK 

Editor  and  Author 

Edward  W.  Bok  was  born  in  Helder,  Netherlands,  Oct.  9, 
1863.  He  came  to  the  United  States  at  the  age  of  six;  edu- 
cated at  the  Brooklyn  public  schools;  stenographer,  1884-88; 
edited  Brooklyn  Magazine  at  19;  organized  the  Bok  Syndicate 
Press,  1886-91 ;  married  Mary  Louise,  daughter  of  Cyrus  H. 
K.  Curtis.  Editor-in-Chief  of  The  Ladies'  Home  Journal, 
1889-1919.  Vice-President,  Curtis  Publishing  Co.,  since  1891. 
Created  $100,000  American  Peace  Award,  1923.  Author  of  The 
Young  Man  in  Business;  Successward;  Why  I  Believe  in 
Poverty;  The  Americanization  of  Edward  Bok;  Two  Persons; 
A  Man  from  Maine;  Twice  Thirty.  LL.D.  conferred  by 
Pope  Pius,  1907;  Rutgers  College,  1923;  Tufts  College,  1923. 
Home — Merion,  Pa. 

One  of  the  most  successful  American  "captains 
of  industry"  once  said: 

"If  you  want  to  know  whether  you  are  destined 
to  be  a  success  or  a  failure  in  life,  you  can  easily 
find  out.  The  test  is  simple  and  it  is  infallible. 
Are  you  able  to  save  money?  If  not,  drop  out. 
You  will  lose.  You  may  think  not,  but  you  will 
lose,  as  sure  as  you  live.  The  seed  of  success  is 
not  in  you." 

This  is  a  difficult  bit  of  gospel  for  many  to  be- 
lieve, and  it  seems  particularly  difficult  to  the 
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American  temperament.  In  the  European  mind 
thrift  has  become  a  fixed  element  in  success:  it 
is  a  recognized  necessity.  The  Dutch  have 
wrought  the  miracle  of  a  nation  from  thrift ;  like- 
wise the  French.  Not  being  landowners  to  the 
same  extent,  the  British  have  not  acquired  thrift 
as  a  dominating  trait,  and  yet  it  is  a  cardinal  fac- 
tor in  the  British  temperament. 

The  American  is  prodigal.  The  blessing  which 
has  come  to  America  is  its  greatest  affliction :  God 
has  been  too  good  to  the  American  people.  The 
result  is  wastefulness  to  a  criminal  extent.  The 
savers  in  America  are  largely — not  entirely,  of 
course,  but  largely — the  foreign-born.  The 
savings-banks  attest  this.  The  American  regards 
thrift  in  the  light  of  a  shortcoming:  to  him  it 
borders  on  the  penurious.  He  cannot  bear  to  be 
regarded  as  "stingy"  or  thought  of  as  "mean"  or 
"near."  He  has  a  score  of  words  always  ready 
to  define  thrift,  and  each  a  wrong  definition.  He 
has  an  instinctive  dislike  for  the  word  economy, 
let  alone  the  practice  of  it.  Spending  and  not 
saving  is  a  national  trait.  The  American  farmer's 
wife  is  perhaps  the  best  example  of  American 
thrift,  and  yet  at  her  very  door  her  husband  al- 
lows the  by-products  of  his  farm  to  go  to  waste 
and  leaves  his  implements  out  in  the  weather 
over  the  winter  to  rust !  He  tills  his  soil  with  the 
greatest  waste  of  motion  and,  of  course,  of  time, 
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and  yet  his  wife  makes  soap  to  save  buying  it 
at  the  store.  It  is  true  that  this  sorry  condition 
of  affairs  is  confined  more  and  more  to  the  small 
farmer,  for  the  agricultural  colleges  are  doing 
much  to  bring  about  a  new  and  more  scientific 
method  on  the  larger  farms.  But  the  fact  still 
remains  that  there  are  a  greater  number  of  small 
than  large  farmers. 

What  is  true  of  the  farm  is  true  of  the  home 
in  village,  town,  or  city:  the  waste  is  enormous. 
Food  is  wasted,  time,  effort — practically  every- 
thing. Thrift  is  at  a  premium,  and  so  long  as 
this  condition  prevails  the  economic  status  of 
the  majority  cannot  and  will  not  be  on  a  sound 
basis. 

No  man  ever  yet  reached  a  competency  except 
by  the  one  road  of  thrift.  If  there  is  a  seed  to 
success,  it  is  this  habit  of  saving.  It  is  not  dif- 
ficult to  acquire  wealth  if  one  has  this  one  all- 
essential  fixed  in  his  mind,  a  part  of  his  nature. 
Thrift  does  not  mean  penury.  Theodore  Roose- 
velt gave  an  excellent  definition  of  thrift  when  he 
called  it  common  sense  applied  to  spending.  If 
the  average  man  who  finds  it  easy  to  make  money 
found  it  equally  easy  to  save  money  there  would 
be  fewer  tales  of  heart-breakings  and  misery  in 
our  American  homes  among  its  women  and  chil- 
dren. 

The  easiest  road  to  get  money  is  to  save  it. 
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But  it  seems  to  be  a  road  that  the  American  finds 
anything  but  easy.  He  seems  to  be  perfectly 
willing  to  work  for  money,  but  curiously  unwill- 
ing to  have  his  money  work  for  him.  John  D. 
Rockefeller  has  told  of  the  first  fifty  dollars  he 
ever  earned.  It  represented  an  entire  summer's 
work  in  a  store,  and  it  was  paid  to  him  in  a  lump 
sum  at  the  end  of  the  season.  A  friend  suggested 
that  he  lend  the  sum  on  interest.  He  did,  and 
when  he  received  back  the  fifty  dollars  with  the 
interest,  the  amount  which  the  money  had  earned 
without  any  effort  on  his  part  appealed  to  him 
with  singular  force.  "I  knew,"  he  said,  "how 
hard  and  how  long  I  had  worked  for  the  fifty 
dollars.  But  the  interest  I  had  not  worked  for 
at  all,  and  yet  it  rightfully  belonged  to  me."  And 
from  that  moment,  he  added,  he  determined  that 
in  addition  to  working  for  money,  he  would  make 
money  work  for  him.  "And  that  resolution,"  he 
concluded,  "was  the  basis  of  all  I  have." 

Of  course,  I  was  born  in  a  land  of  thrift:  The 
Netherlands.  But  I  cannot  remember  a  time 
in  my  life  when  I  did  not  put  by  a  part  of  what 
I  earned  after  I  came  to  America.  Of  my  first 
wages,  fifty  cents  per  week,  I  saved  five  cents, 
and  I  never  departed  from  the  practice.  As  my 
income  grew  larger,  I  saved  a  larger  proportion: 
I  saw  to  it  that  my  savings  always  exceeded  my 
expenses.    So  when  a  man  tells  me  this  is  im- 
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practicable,  I  know  from  my  experience  that  it 
is  not.  I  have  tested  thrift  and  practiced  it  on 
every  kind  of  an  income,  and  always  with  re- 
sponsibilities to  meet  and  others  to  support. 

In  fact,  I  cannot  see  the  sense  of  working  hard 
through  an  entire  year,  for  instance,  only  to  find 
oneself  at  the  end  of  that  year  exactly  as  at  the 
beginning.  Where  is  progress  in  that  method? 
Where  is  the  result  of  the  effort?  And  if  one 
cannot  show  result  for  an  effort,  to  what  purpose 
the  effort?  It  is  like  paying  rent  for  a  house, 
only  at  the  end  of  ten  years  to  have  no  house  to 
show  for  it  except  one  belonging  to  another 
whose  money  you  have  helped  to  work  not  for 
yourself,  but  for  him.  It  may  be  a  very  pleasing 
game  to  some  to  make  others  richer,  but  to  me 
it  has  proven  a  much  pleasanter  game  to  push 
myself  along  a  bit ! 

I  remember  a  friend  of  mine  of  moderate  means 
who,  never  having  practiced  saving  for  himself, 
determined  to  begin  with  his  first-born  son,  and 
made  a  resolution  to  put  a  penny  in  a  small  toy 
bank  for  the  boy  at  the  end  of  the  first  week  after 
his  birth  and  double  it  each  week,  the  idea  being 
to  present  the  total  to  the  boy  upon  his  attain- 
ment of  his  twenty-first  birthday.  I  made  no 
comment  to  my  friend  upon  the  scheme,  know- 
ing that  the  lesson  of  this  compound  method  of 
saving  would  soon  be  forced  home  upon  him  in 
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a  manner  that  would  surprise  him.  I  calculated 
his  income,  and  knew  he  would  reach  the  end 
of  his  plan  by  about  the  eighth  week.  He  did, 
but  it  taught  him  in  the  most  graphic  way  the 
tremendous  potentiality  of  the  smallest  unit. 

We  do  not  realize  what  saving  can  mean  until 
we  have  experimented  with  it  a  bit.  Saving 
money  is  simply  a  matter  of  habit  to  be  acquired 
the  same  as  other  habits.  The  trouble  is  so  few 
are  willing  to  try  it:  once  tried,  however,  the 
fascination  grows  and  it  becomes  a  game  that 
has  in  it  the  most  astonishing  elements  of  thrill- 
ing excitement. 

Saving  is  simple:  the  simplest  habit  we  can 
acquire.  Where  the  difficult  part  comes  in  is  in 
its  rigid  continuance  and  in  resisting  the  tempta- 
tion to  spend  what  has  been  saved.  That  calls 
for  character,  but  that  exercise  of  the  will  power 
is  exactly  the  quality  that  makes  for  success  and 
the  great  boon  of  becoming  financially  indepen- 
dent later  in  life. 

It  is  difficult  to  realize  when  the  faculties  are 
alert  and  things  are  coming  our  way,  when  the 
income  is  comfortable,  that  the  years  ahead  will 
bring  a  time  when  the  faculties  begin  to  lose 
their  clear-cut  method  of  functioning,  and  when 
illness,  misfortune,  or  disaster  may  combine  to 
minimize  our  earning  capacity.  But  that  time 
comes  to  each  of  us,  and  it  is  the  wise  man  or 
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woman  who  realizes  it  and  prepares  for  the  in- 
evitable. Then  in  proportion  as  we  lay  up  a  part 
of  our  income  or  spend  it  all  will  the  rest  of  our 
lives  be  tinged  with  keen  regret,  as  sharp  as  a 
razor,  or  made  mentally  and  physically  com- 
fortable by  our  provision. 

It  is  one  of  the  happiest  signs  in  our  American 
life  that  one  sees  a  growing  tendency  toward  a 
change  in  the  American  character  with  regard 
to  saving.  We  are  beginning  to  inquire  a  little 
more  closely  into  our  expenditures  and  the  prod- 
ucts which  our  money  purchases;  we  are  be- 
coming a  trine  more  insistent  upon  the  return 
we  are  getting  in  our  buying:  these  are  the  first 
steps  toward  thrift.  We  have  a  long  way  to  go 
yet  before  we  acquire  thrift  as  a  national  habit, 
but  surely,  if  slowly,  the  consciousness  is  dawning 
upon  the  minds  of  many  that,  no  matter  what 
other  qualities  a  man  may  have  which  tend 
toward  material  success,  if  he  lacks  the  habit  of 
saving,  if  he  spends  as  much  as  he  earns,  he  is  as 
surely  destined  for  failure  at  the  end  as  the  night 
follows  the  day. 

There  can  be  no  material  success  without  thrift 
as  the  basis:  it  is,  unquestionably,  the  seed  of 
Success. 
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JAMES  E.  WATSON 

United  States  Senator  from  Indiana 

James  E.  Watson  was  born  in  Winchester,  Ind.,  Nov.  2, 
1864,  and  was  educated  at  Winchester  High  School  and  De 
Pauw  University.  Admitted  to  the  bar  in  1886  and  began 
practice  with  his  father;  removed  to  Rushville,  Ind.,  1893. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  54th  Congress  in  1895-97,  and  the 
56th  to  60th  Congresses,  1899-1909.  Republican  nominee  for 
governor  of  Indiana,  1908.  United  States  Senator  for  unex- 
pired term,  1916-21,  of  Benjamin  F.  Shively  (deceased);  re- 
elected for  term  1921-27.  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Resolutions,  Republican  National  Convention,  1920.  Grand 
Chancellor,  Knights  of  Pythias,  1891-93.  State  president  of 
the  Epworth  League.     Home — Rushville,  Ind. 

The  greatest  of  all  our  mighty  dead,  whose 
loving  life  like  a  hue  of  promise  yet  spans  and 
arches  all  the  clouds  of  war.  He  towers  among 
us  like  some  solitary  peak  that  has  no  fellow  in 
all  the  mountain  range  of  greatness.  In  him 
were  the  accumulated  results  of  sixty  centuries 
of  human  struggle  and  endeavor,  of  human  hope 
and  love,  and  he  was  at  the  same  time  the  shining 
prophecy  of  all  that  men  can  ever  hope  to  be. 

In  a  log  hut  Lincoln  was  born.  Yet  because  of 
what  he  was  and  what  he  did  that  rude  cabin  has 
been  transformed  by  the  tender  imagination  of 
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the  people  into  a  mansion  more  stately  than  any 
of  the  palaces  of  earth. 

I  care  not  how  deep  the  poverty;  I  care  not 
how  fierce  the  struggle;  if  love  abound  in  the 
home;  if  greed  of  knowledge  be  ingrained  in  the 
mind;  if  thoughts  of  God  and  lessons  of  morality 
be  early  impressed  upon  the  soul;  if  ruggedness 
of  character  be  developed  by  contact  with  the 
eternal  hills;  if  a  sense  of  freedom  be  instilled 
into  the  being  by  the  very  vastness  and  solitude 
of  nature;  if,  then,  some  righteous  cause  shall 
touch  and  thrill  the  heart  and  engage  the  regnant 
mind  and  urge  the  whole  man  onward  to  the 
accomplishment  of  the  sacred  task,  success  and 
even  glory  will  surely  crown  the  final  end. 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  born  in  poverty ;  not  in- 
deed that  degraded  indigence  so  prevalent  in  our 
large  cities,  but  that  healthful  poverty  that 
stimulates  to  action,  that  sets  a  ladder  for  ambi- 
tion, that  gives  wing  to  inborn  hope. 

Where  got  he  that  giant  frame  that  enabled 
him  to  endure  the  ceaseless  toil  of  the  succeeding 
years  unweary  and  unworn?  By  rough  and 
rugged  labor  on  the  uninviting  farm  and  in  the 
primeval  woods.  Where  got  he  that  beautiful 
and  tender  sympathy  that  shone  like  a  star 
amidst  the  dark  and  surcharged  clouds  of  war, 
that  at  times  overrode  the  decrees  of  the  Cabinet 
and  the  wishes  of  Congress  and  by  its  persuasive 
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pleadings  overcame  even  the  incorrigible  will  of 
Edwin  M.  Stanton,  a  very  god  of  war,  who  forged 
the  thunderbolts  of  victory? 

By  daily  contact  with  the  struggling  poor,  feel- 
ing their  every  sorrow  and  knowing  their  every 
want  and  comprehending  the  unexpressed  yearn- 
ings of  their  simple  hearts. 

Where  got  he  that  unfailing  knowledge  of  men 
and  human  nature  so  invaluable  to  him  in  deal- 
ing with  the  vast  and  complex  problems  of  his 
career?  By  daily  life  among  the  common  folk 
of  Kentucky  and  Indiana  and  Illinois,  in  the 
woods,  on  the  farm,  on  the  flatboat,  in  the  militia, 
in  the  legislature,  before  courts  and  juries,  deal- 
ing with  the  ordinary  men  in  the  ordinary  affairs 
of  life,  sensing  their  love  of  fair  play  and  being 
ever  conscious  of  the  all-prevailing  desire  among 
men  to  love  mercy,  to  vindicate  truth  and  to  see 
the  reign  of  justice  among  their  fellow  men. 

Where  got  he  that  mastery  of  words,  that  in- 
comparable charm  of  utterance  that  produced  his 
second  inaugural  and  his  address  at  Gettysburg, 
cited  in  the  universities  of  England  as  two  of 
the  four  examples  of  pure  English  America  has 
ever  produced? 

By  saturating  himself  with  the  matchless 
language  of  the  Holy  Bible,  the  simple  words  of 
Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress,  the  unadorned  ut- 
terances of  iEsop's  Eables,  and  by  ever  abiding 
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in  the  atmosphere  of  immortal  Shakespeare, 
familiarizing  himself  with  these  incomparable 
authors,  by  spending  every  spare  moment  in 
perusing  their  pages,  and  even  by  the  flickering 
light  of  the  fireplace  and  the  tallow-dip  abating 
not  his  toil ;  expressing  his  sentiments  by  writing 
them  with  charcoal  on  the  backs  of  shovels,  and 
on  the  sides  of  logs,  and  on  the  smooth  surfaces 
of  the  chips  produced  by  the  stroke  of  his  mighty 
ax. 

Where  got  he  that  quaint  humor  that  so  often 
enabled  him  by  apt  anecdote  and  homely  illustra- 
tion to  parry  the  thrust  of  his  political  antago- 
nist ;  to  pierce  the  thin  disguise  of  the  demagogue  ; 
to  ward  off  the  discontented  who  descended  upon 
him  in  swarms  to  instruct  him  how  to  manage 
the  affairs  of  the  Government? 

By  contact  with  the  plain  people,  by  under- 
standing human  nature,  by  simple  observation  of 
his  fellow  man;  by  remembering  always  that  a 
"soft  answer  turneth  away  wrath",  thus  acquiring 
that  infinite  tact  that  was  so  indispensable  to  him 
in  the  midst  of  the  turbulence  and  turmoil  of 
war. 

Where  got  he  that  unfailing  patience,  that 
supreme  kindliness  of  nature  and  conduct  that 
never  deserted  him,  no  matter  how  infinite  the 
complexities  of  the  problems  that  he  faced,  so 
that  he  stood  calm  and  serene  and  self-poised  in 
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the  midst  of  an  endless  confusion  of  tongues, 
an  indescribable  chaos  of  opinion  and  assertion, 
and  an  unutterable  despair  that  at  times  seemed 
to  seize  every  one  that  stood  for  the  union  of 
the  states? 

By  an  unfaltering  trust  in  Almighty  God, 
whose  "still  small  voice"  he  ever  heard  speaking 
to  his  soul  as  of  old  He  had  spoken  to  the 
prophets  of  His  chosen  people. 

Child  of  the  cabin,  be  not  discouraged,  for 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  born  there,  too.  Rustic 
lad  of  the  hills,  be  not  overcome  with  your  lot, 
for  the  savior  of  the  Nation  was  reared  there 
too.  Wearied  searcher  after  knowledge,  be  not 
dismayed  with  your  struggle,  for  the  Emancipator 
of  race  trod  that  path  too. 

Abraham  Lincoln  did  what  he  did  because  he 
was  what  he  was.  His  record,  his  achievements 
were  the  natural  outgrowth  of  his  character,  and 
his  character  was  molded  and  fashioned  by  harder 
and  more  inhospitable  conditions  than  today  sur- 
round many  of  the  children  of  this  happy  land. 

The  Constitution  was  framed  by  the  trained 
intellects  and  the  master  statesmen  of  their  day 
— mighty  men,  not  for  that  time  alone,  but  for 
any  time,  for  all  time.  The  Emancipation  Proc- 
lamation was  the  product  of  the  inspired  genius 
of  one  lone  man,  who,  though  sitting  in  the 
loftiest  seat  of  earth,  yet  wept  over  every  man 
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in  chains  and  agonized  over  every  woman  in 
manacles,  until  at  last  on  bended  knee,  in  the 
seclusion  of  his  closet,  he  "promised  God  that  he 
would  set  them  free." 
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ANDREW  W.  MELLON 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury 

Andrew  W.  Mellon  was  born  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  March 
24,  1854,  son  of  late  Judge  Thomas  Mellon;  educated  at 
University  of  Pittsburgh,  class  1873,  A.M.  1898.  For  many 
years  he  was  associated  with  Henry  Clay  Frick  in  developing 
enterprises  of  coal,  coke  and  iron;  and  became  an  officer  and 
director  in  many  industrial  and  financial  corporations;  he 
resigned  as  president  of  the  Mellon  National  Bank  of  Pitts- 
burgh, March  1,  1921,  to  become  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
in  the  Cabinet  of  President  Harding ;  reappointed  by  President 
Coolidge.  Chairman,  ex-omcio,  Federal  Reserve  Board,  Farm 
Loan  Board,  War  Finance  Corporation,  United  States  Section 
of  the  International  High  Commission.  Trustee  Carnegie  In- 
stitute.    Chairman,  World  War  Debt  Commission. 

He  founded  the  town  of  Donora,  Pa.,  and  established  steel 
mills  there.    Member  of  the  Duquesne  Club. 

During  the  World  War,  America  as  a  nation 
learned  the  value  of  thrift.  We  found  that  the 
real  strength  of  our  national  finances  consisted 
not  in  a  few  great  fortunes  but  in  the  combined 
savings  of  many  individuals.  A  country  of 
thrifty  citizens  is  a  strong  and  healthy  nation. 
National  thrift  is  a  protection  against  war;  and 
the  nation  that  is  well  protected  against  war 
usually  does  not  have  to  fight  one.  It  was  our 
financial  preparedness  in   1917,   as  represented 
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by  our  comparatively  small  national  debt  and  the 
immense  earning  power  and  financial  resources 
of  our  people,  that  made  it  possible  to  throw  our 
whole  strength  into  the  war  so  quickly.  It  is  of 
the  first  importance,  therefore,  that  everyone 
save  a  part  of  what  he  earns,  for  it  is  one  of  the 
duties  of  good  citizenship  to  have  resources  which 
we  can  place  at  the  service  of  our  country  when 
she  has  need  of  them. 

Thrift  is  equally  important  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  individual.  It  is  one  of  the  vital 
elements  in  a  successful  life.  Savings  are  not  only 
insurance  against  the  traditional  rainy  day,  but 
are  also  the  means  of  seizing  golden  opportunities, 
which  are  so  often  lost  through  lack  of  a  small 
amount  of  capital.  The  boy  who  early  in  life 
forms  the  habit  of  saving  part  of  what  he  earns 
is  assured  of  future  financial  independence,  for 
the  secret  of  successful  saving  is  to  deposit 
regularly  a  fixed  amount  of  your  earnings,  no 
matter  how  large  or  small  the  amount  may  be. 
Money  accumulates  with  astonishing  rapidity 
when  laid  by  regularly  and  systematically  and  in- 
creased by  compound  interest.  Saving,  of  course, 
involves  sacrifices  but  the  result  is  worth  all  the 
effort  through  the  sense  of  security  which  finan- 
cial independence  brings  to  its  possessor. 
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Admiral,  United  States  Navy 

4 

Edward  W.  Eberle  was  born  in  Denton,  Tex.,  Aug.  17, 
1864.  He  was  graduated  from  the  United  States  Naval 
Academy  in  1885.  Promoted  to  ensign  in  1887  and  rose  to 
the  rank  of  rear  admiral,  1918.  He  served  on  the  Oregon 
during  the  Spanish-American  War,  1898,  and  in  the  Philippine 
Insurrection,  1899;  Asiatic  Fleet,  1899  and  the  Atlantic  Fleet, 
1903-05;  Naval  War  College;  Board  of  Inspection  and  Survey. 
Navy  Department,  1905-07.  Commanded  Naval  Training 
Station  at  San  Francisco,  1908-10;  commanded  the  Atlantic 
Torpedo  Fleet,  1911-13;  at  the  Naval  War  College,  Newport, 
It.  I.,  1913-14;  commanded  U.  S.  S.  Washington  and  naval 
force  at  Santo  Domingo,  1914.  Superintendent  of  the  United 
States  Naval  Academy  from  1915  to  1919;  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  Pacific  Fleet  with  rank  of  admiral,  1921-22,  and 
of  the  Battle  Fleet,  1922-23.  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  since 
1923.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Foreign  Wars, 
Military  Order  of  the  World  War,  Army  and  Navy  Club, 
New  York  Yacht  Club  and  Chevy  Chase  Club  of  Washington. 
Home— Ft.  Smith,  Ark. 

This  is  an  age  of  achievement,  an  age  when 
wondrous  things  are  accomplished,  when  the  four 
corners  of  the  United  States — aye  of  the  world — 
are  drawn  into  closer  touch,  into  more  intimate 
association.  It  is  an  age,  therefore,  when  the 
opportunities  of  Youth  are  great,  when  the 
chances  of  Youth  to  play  large  parts  in  the  pass- 
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ing  course  of  events  are  tremendous.  And  in  this 
age  of  achievement,  a  glance  at  the  records  will 
show  that  in  the  marvelous  strides  which  have 
been  and  are  being  made  toward  the  betterment 
of  civilization  Youth  has  played  no  small  part. 
In  all  lines  of  endeavor  is  the  hand  of  Youth  to 
be  distinguished,  and  more  and  more  is  it  be- 
coming a  predominating  influence  in  the  affairs 
of  men. 

The  possibilities  of  Youth  in  this  great  United 
States  of  ours  are  unlimited.  The  pages  of  His- 
tory are  filled  with  the  splendid  accounts  of  those 
who  have  made  good;  a  glance  at  the  written 
record  of  any  field  of  endeavor  brings  to  our  at- 
tention the  successful  accomplishment  of  those 
whose  earnestness,  staying  qualities,  and  per- 
sistence have  enabled  them  to  achieve  results 
which  will  be  of  untold  benefit  to  civilization  for 
all  time.  We  experience  a  genuine  glow  of  pride 
when  we  read  of  those  men  of  such  splendid  char- 
acter, of  such  lofty  ideals  that  not  only  have  their 
own  associates  been  the  better  for  their  having 
lived,  but  also  have  they  stamped  an  indelible  im- 
print for  good  on  the  passing  events  of  their  own 
and  future  generations.  And  History  includes  in 
its  pages  many  men  of  successful  achievement 
who  have  started  out  under  handicaps  that  to 
most  of  us  would  appear  insurmountable.  But 
such  men  as  these  who  have  succeeded  in  the  face 
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of  such  obstacles,  have  been  "stickers."  They 
have  been  guided  by  a  never-say-die  spirit,  that 
inherent  trait  which  distinguishes  the  man  of  ac- 
complishment from  the  man  of  mediocre  caliber, 
and  which,  with  ability  to  pursue  to  successful 
conclusion,  constitutes  the  real  test  of  character. 

Youth  should  ever  be  actuated  by  the  desire 
to  become  a  leader  among  men,  whether  in  the 
games  which  he  plays,  in  the  studies  which  oc- 
cupy his  attention,  or  in  the  more  serious  tasks 
of  life.  To  attain  this  desired  goal,  it  follows 
of  necessity  that  one  must  be  true  and  honest  to 
oneself,  true  and  honest  to  one's  associates,  true 
and  honest  to  one's  fellow  men,  otherwise  the 
essential  quality  of  the  leader  is  lacking. 

There  should  be  no  such  words  as  "failure," 
"can't,"  "impossible"  in  the  lexicon  of  Youth. 
For  to  Youth,  all  things  are  possible,  when  guided 
by  enthusiasm  and  honor  and  perseverance,  urged 
on  by  a  sense  of  thoroughness,  inspired  by  am- 
bition. 

Youth,  our  greatest  asset,  the  pride  of  our  to- 
day, the  hope  of  our  tomorrow.  You  have  a 
solemn  obligation  to  perform,  for  the  future  of 
our  country  lies  in  your  hands,  the  destiny  of  our 
nation  is  in  your  keeping  and  is  yours  to  de- 
termine. 


OSCAR  S.  STRAUS 

Author  and  Diplomat 

Oscar  S.  Straus  was  born  Dec.  23,  1850;  lived  at  Talbot- 
ton,  Ga.,  and  Columbus,  Ga.,  until  1865,  when  he  moved  to 
New  York.  A.B.,  Columbia  1871;  LL.B.,  1873;  A.M.  1874, 
Litt.D.,  Brown,  1896;  LL.D.,  Washington  and  Lee,  1898; 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  1900;  Columbia,  1904.  Practiced 
law  in  New  York,  1873-81.  Member  of  L.  Straus  &  Sons, 
Importers,  New  York,  1881-1906.  Envoy  Extraordinary  and 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  Turkey,  1887-89,  1898-1901;  ap- 
pointed member  of  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration  at  the 
Hague,  1902,  to  fill  vacancy  of  ex-President  Harrison  (de- 
ceased), reappointed  by  Presidents  Roosevelt,  Taft  and 
Wilson;  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  in  President 
Roosevelt's  Cabinet,  1906-09.  Ambassador  extraordinary  and 
minister  plenipotentiary  to  Turkey,  1910.  Chairman,  New 
York  Public  Service  Commission,  1915-18;  ex-president,  New 
York  Board  of  Trade  and  Transportation,  National  Primary 
League,  American  Social  Science  Association;  vice-president, 
National  Civic  Federation,  International  Law  Association. 
Author  of  The  Origin  of  Republican  Form  of  Government  in 
the  United  States,  1886 ;  Roger  Williams,  The  Pioneer  of  Reli- 
gious Liberty,  1894;  The  Development  of  Religious  Liberty  in 
the  United  States,  1896;  Reform  in  the  Consular  Service,  1897; 
United  States  Doctrine  of  Citizenship,  1901 ;  Our  Diplomacy 
with  Reference  to  our  Foreign  Service,  1902;  The  American 
Spirit,  1913;  Under  Four  Administrations,  1922.  Chairman, 
Arbitration  Committee  to  decide  wage  dispute  between 
eastern  railways  and  their  engineers,  1912.  Chairman,  Paris 
Committee  of  League  to  Enforce  Peace,  1919,  and  member  of 
President    Wilson's   second    Industrial    Conference. 
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The  history  and  development  of  the  United 
States  are  as  inspiring  as  that  of  any  nation, 
ancient  or  modern.  I  deem  it  of  the  highest  im- 
portance that  our  boys  should  be  grounded  in 
the  knowledge  of  that  history  so  as  to  appreciate 
the  blessings  that  are  theirs  in  our  country. 

This  is  the  first  nation  that  organized  govern- 
ment on  the  basis  of  universal  liberty  with  a  free 
Church  and  a  free  State.  This  meant  much  at 
the  time;  it  means  much  now  and  will  continue 
to  be  the  beacon  of  light  and  guidance  for  our- 
selves and  of  other  nations.  All  that  is  good  and 
practical  and  wise  in  the  new  developments  can 
best  be  worked  out  under  our  form  of  government 
without  destroying  any  of  the  basic  principles 
upon  which  it  rests. 
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Late  Chairman  ;United  States  Steel  Corporation 

Elbert  H.  Gary  was  born  on  his  father's  farm,  near  the 
town  of  Wheaton,  111.;  educated  in  the  public  schools, 
Wheaton  College,  and  the  University  of  Chicago.  LL.B., 
University  of  Chicago,  1867;  LL.D.,  McKendree  College, 
1906;  Lafayette  College,  1915;  Lincoln  Memorial  University, 
1919;  Trinity  College,  1919;  Syracuse  University,  1921;  Sc.  D. 
from  the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  1915;  D.  C.  S.  New  York 
University,  1925.  Admitted  to  the  bar  in  Illinois,  1867;  bar 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  18S2.  President 
of  the  town  of  Wheaton,  three  terms;  first  mayor  of  Wheaton 
two  terms,  county  judge,  Dupage  County,  111.,  two  terms. 
He  practiced  law  in  Chicago  for  twenty-five  years;  then  con- 
nected with  the  organization  of  the  Federal  Steel  Co.,  later 
becoming  its  president.  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
and  leading  spirit  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation; 
president  of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute;  president 
of  the  Chicago  Bar  Association,  1893-94;  trustee  of  North- 
western University;  member  of  the  United  States  Section  of 
the  International  High  Commission  (resigned),  1917. 

The  present  period  is  critical  in  many  aspects. 
Disagreements,  di'sputes,  antagonisms  between 
countries,  between  individuals  and  between 
classes,  resulting  in  mobs  and  even  revolutions, 
are  common.  Societies  have  been  formed  for  the 
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purpose  of  substituting  force  for  order  and  system. 
They  encourage  strife  between  sections  and  be- 
tween classes,  and  they  resort  to  misrepresenta- 
tion and  fraud  to  accomplish  their  designs. 

The  facts,  published  in  the  daily  press  and  dis- 
tributed from  one  end  of  the  universe  to  the 
other,  keep  everyone  informed  as  to  what  all 
others  are  doing  or  thinking  and  this  is  an  in- 
fluence. The  baser  instincts  of  men  are  appealed 
to  and  often  with  surprising  success.  We  shall 
get  through  and  come  out  of  this  maelstrom  of 
mental  aberration,  and  it  is  to  be  expected  the 
world  will  then  be  wiser  and  better.  But  we  need 
intelligent,  unselfish,  far-sighted  and  honest 
leaders  to  advise,  instruct  and  influence  those 
who  are  thoughtless  or  indifferent  or  limited  in 
perception. 

Under  existing  conditions  we  long  for  a  leader 
of  leaders,  a  great  man,  preeminent  in  the  pos- 
session of  attributes  which  entitle  and  secure  to 
him,  by  common  consent,  a  foremost  position, 
morally  and  mentally,  in  directing  the  rehabilita- 
tion, readjustment  and  stabilization  of  world  af- 
fairs and  the  satisfactory  solution  of  all  the 
problems  of  the  day  which  perplex  the  minds  of 
men  and  vitally  affect  the  welfare  of  nations  and 
of  individuals.  It  is  no  disparagement  to  any  liv- 
ing man,  however  great,  to  say  that  by  universal 
choice  the  one  to  be  selected  for  the  position  of 
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influence  which  has  been  adverted  to  would  be, 
in  all  respects,  like  Abraham  Lincoln  at  the  time 
of  his  assassination. 

If  we  turn  our  thoughts  to  any  of  the  important 
social,  political  or  economic  questions  now  under 
consideration,  national  or  international,  we  will, 
from  recollection  or  study,  find  that  Lincoln  gave 
expression  to  words  that  have  a  decided  bearing 
and  a  wholesome  influence  upon  the  subject.  If, 
after  full  information  and  deliberation,  every  dis- 
agreement pending  in  this  or  any  other  country, 
between  factions  or  so-called  classes,  could  be 
submitted  for  decision  to  a  mind  like  his  it  would 
be  disposed  of  in  accordance  with  right  and  jus- 
tice. It  is  surprising,  and  no  less  gratifying,  to 
read  in  the  public  press  from  time  to  time,  some 
of  the  utterances  by  this  great  and  good  man, 
which  are  pertinent  to  the  topics  under  present 
discussion. 

It  is  natural  to  inquire  what  elements  of 
superiority  made  Lincoln  such  a  very  great  man. 
His  surpassing  qualities  were  recognized  gen- 
erally, and  in  his  day  he  had  no  peer.  His  natural 
ability  was  extraordinary.  Although  without  a 
school  education  he  was  learned.  He  was  a  deep 
and  persistent  thinker.  He  was  wise,  logical, 
forceful,  patient  and  considerate.  He  abhorred 
wrong,  he  loved  right.  He  was  tender  of  heart 
and  applied  his  feeling  of  sympathy  and  pity  to 
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the  extent  of  sometimes  closing  his  eyes  to  the 
strict  rules  of  legal  procedure  provided  it  violated 
no  principle. 

I  never  saw  Mr.  Lincoln  but  once,  and  then  he 
was  in  his  coffin.  Although  a  lad,  the  impression 
made  upon  me  by  the  cold,  white  spiritual  face 
has  never  been  obliterated  nor  diminished.  His 
untimely  death  caused  the  deepest  sorrow 
throughout  the  land  and  the  words  of  tenderness 
and  affection,  of  esteem  and  admiration,  which 
proceeded  from  the  mouths  of  my  parents,  of 
course,  had  enlisted  my  sympathy  and  affected 
my  understanding,  but  when  I  looked  upon  the 
face  of  the  martyred  President  it  seemed  to  me 
there  was  represented  power,  simplicity  and 
goodness,  such  as  I  had  read  of  only  in  the  Bible. 
In  after  years,  while  engaged  in  the  practice  of 
my  profession,  it  was  my  privilege,  on  several 
occasions,  to  visit  different  parts  of  the  circuit 
where  Lincoln  had  extensively  practiced  law, 
and  to  become  well  acquainted  with  older 
lawyers  who  had  been  closely  associated  with  him 
in  and  out  of  court,  and  who  had  thoroughly 
known  his  manner  of  speech  and  ordinary  con- 
duct. Then  I  learned  first  hand,  how  really  great 
this  man  was  in  his  daily  walk  and  conversation. 
Strong  in  mind  and  character,  he  was  gentle  and 
pure,  upright,  honorable,  noble. 

The    one    predominant    characteristic    which 
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actuated  Lincoln  and  placed  him  so  firmly  in 
the  confidence  and  affection  of  the  people,  was 
his  absolute  honesty.  He  was  honest  mentally 
and  morally;  in  thought,  in  purpose  and  in 
action;  steadfast,  unhesitating  and  unyielding. 
He  knew,  and  all  others  knew,  he  was  honest. 
With  him  honesty  was  natural,  not  necessary  to 
be  cultivated.  With  the  possession  of  this  fun- 
damental requisite  all  other  merits  were  con- 
sequential. 

No  more  comprehensive  or  desired  tribute 
could  be  paid  to  any  person  than  the  designation 
by  all  his  countrymen  as  "Honest  Abe  Lincoln." 
Our  nation  is  proud  to  have  produced,  shel- 
tered and  honored  this  first  citizen  of  the  world. 

If  one  is  choosing  a  lawyer,  a  surgeon,  a  soldier 
or  a  member  of  any  other  profession ;  a  statesman 
or  public  official;  a  banker,  a  merchant,  an  in- 
dustrial leader;  or,  indeed,  anyone  who  is  to  be 
trusted  with  the  control  or  management  of  im- 
portant matters,  the  first  inquiry  concerning  the 
merits  of  the  one  suggested  to  the  mind  relates 
to  his  or  her  honesty.  If  that  is  answered  satis- 
factorily the  choice  is  promptly  determined,  cer- 
tainly if  all  other  things  are  equal.  Illustrations 
of  this  are  seen  every  day  in  the  innumerable 
avenues  of  daily  life. 

In  every  department  of  human  activity,  in 
thought,  in  decision,  in  method,  in  reading,  in 
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study,  in  expression,  if  one's  motives  and  in- 
tentions are  honest  the  world  is  made  better  and 
richer.  The  lack  of  this  essential  has  from  time 
immemorial  produced  the  conflicts  between  right 
and  wrong,  including  the  late  wars.  If  those  who 
precipitated  these  wars  and  controlled  their  pro- 
gress had  been  honest  with  themselves,  their  own 
people  and  other  countries,  there  would  have 
been  no  wars.  If  their  antagonists  had  been 
equally  dishonest  the  final  result  might  have  been 
the  overthrow  of  civilization  itself.  If  those  who 
are  today  agitating  in  favor  of  the  rule  of  force 
as  against  the  rule  of  law  and  reason  could  be 
converted  to  a  platform  of  honesty  of  thought, 
purpose  and  conduct,  then  social  and  industrial 
peace  and  tranquillity  would  soon  be  restored  in 
Russia  and  other  countries,  and  life,  liberty  and 
happiness  would  be  permanently  secured. 


ZANE  GREY 

Novelist 

Zane  Grey  was  born  in  Zanesville,  Ohio,  Jan.  31,  1875; 
educated  at  Zanesville  High  School;  D.D. S.,  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  1896.  He  practiced  in  New  York  from  1898  to 
1904  and  has  since  followed  a  literary  career.  Member  of  the 
Sigma  Nu,  University  of  Pennsylvania.  He  is  the  author  of 
many  thrilling  tales  of  the  West.  Among  them  are  The  Spirit 
of  the  Border,  1905;  The  Last  Trail;  The  Heritage  of  the 
Desert;  The  Young  Forester;  Riders  of  the  Purple  Sage; 
Desert  Gold;  Rainbow  Trail;  The  Border  Legion;  The  U.  P. 
Trail;  Man  of  the  Forest;  The  Mysterious  Rider;  The  Day 
of  the  Beast;  To  the  Last  Man;  The  Call  of  the  Canyon; 
The  Wanderer  of  the  Wasteland;  The  Thundering  Herd; 
The  Vanishing  American;  and  many  others.  Some  of  his 
books  have  been  dramatized  for  the  motion  pictures.  Mr. 
Grey  is  one  of  the  foremost  men  in  American  literature. 
Homes — Lackawaxen,  Pa.,  and  Altadena,  Cal. 

The  future  belongs  to  the  young  men  of 
America.  And  for  me  it  is  impossible  to  separate 
Americanism  from  a  passionate  love  of  out- 
doors. 

I  see  only  one  possibility  of  preserving  the 
game  and  fish,  and  something  of  the  natural 
beauty  of  wild  places,  and  the  purity  of  inland 
waters.  And  here  it  is.  If  a  million  outdoor  men 
who  have  sons,  will  think  of  these  sons,  and  band 
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together  to  influence  other  men  who  have  sons — 
then  we  may  save  something  of  America's  out- 
door joys  for  the  boys. 

There  is  no  other  way.  Commercialism  has 
laid  its  sordid  hand  on  the  soul  of  our  nation. 
Bolshevism  is  rampant,  not  only  in  labor  circles, 
but  in  politics,  in  business,  even  in  literature.  If 
the  real  Americans  do  not  rise  in  a  body  we  are 
doomed. 

My  appeal  is  not  to  save  game  and  fish  for 
sportsmen.  I  have  forgotten  the  sportsmen.  1 
do  not  care  anything  about  saving  the  game  and 
fish  for  sportsmen.  I  want  to  save  something  of 
vanishing  America.  For  its  own  sake!  So  that 
our  children's  children  will  know  what  a  fish  looks 
like,  and  will  hear  the  sweet  call  of  "Bob  White," 
and  see  all  the  living  and  nesting  inhabitants  of 
our  beautiful  land. 

We  must  stand  powerfully  and  unalterable  for 
the  future  sons  of  America.  Otherwise  we  will 
fail  of  our  opportunity.  We  must  not  agree  with 
the  other  so-called  sporting  magazines.  Most  of 
them  are  not  honest  in  any  intention  toward 
conservation. 

It  is  a  serious  thing  for  any  writer  to  take  up 
his  pen  against  so-called  sportsmen,  and  their 
peculiar  ways  of  being  happy.  But  it  is  necessary 
that  this  should  be  done.  If  honest  and  direct 
appeal   fails   to   win   thoughtless   and   ignorant 
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hunters  and  fishermen  to  our  cause  then  they 
must  be  scorned  and  flayed  and  ostracised  until 
they  are  ashamed  of  their  selfishness.  No  such 
appeal,  however,  can  touch  the  heart  of  the 
hardened  automobiling  sportsmen  or  the  har- 
pooning anglers  or  the  fakirs  and  would-be's  who 
want  to  see  their  pictures  and  names  in  news- 
papers and  magazines. 

Naturalists  and  biologists  and  true  lovers  of 
nature  either  despise  or  disapprove  of  sportsmen. 
There  is  justice  in  this.  Something  is  wrong. 
Our  heritage  of  outdoor  pursuits  is  certainly  a 
noble  and  splendid  thing.  Manly  endeavor  and 
toil  and  endurance  make  for  the  progress  of  the 
race.  Nature  abhors  weaklings.  And  red-blooded 
pursuits  operate  against  the  appalling  degeneracy 
of  modern  days.  Nevertheless  sportsmen,  as  a 
mass,  are  hypocrites,  and  are  blind  to  the  hand- 
writing on  the  wall. 

My  one  hope  for  conservation  of  American 
forests  and  waters  is  to  plant  into  every  American 
father  these  queries.  Do  you  want  to  preserve 
something  of  America  for  your  son?  Do  you 
want  him  to  inherit  something  of  the  love  of  out- 
doors that  made  our  pioneers  such  great  men? 
Do  you  want  him  to  be  manly,  strong,  truthful, 
and  brave?  Do  you  want  him  to  be  healthy? 
Do  you  want  him,  when  he  grows  to  manhood, 
to  scorn  his  father  and  his  nation  for  permitting 
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the  wanton  destruction  of  our  forests  and  the 
depletion  of  our  waters? 

An  English  philosopher  said  that  one  of  the 
most  tragic  spectacles  of  the  historic  present  was 
the  blind  and  indifferent  rush  of  Americans  to- 
ward ruin.  Money,  luxury,  excitement,  speed — 
these  it  would  seem  are  the  goals  worshiped  by 
the  majority  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
Our  great  free  wonderful  America  has  been 
caught  in  the  maw  of  materialism. 

One  of  the  melancholy  things  to  contemplate 
is  the  ruin  of  our  forests.  The  tabernacles  of  the 
stately  trees!  All  true  Americans  love  trees. 
How  could  they  help  it?  The  woods  is  an  in- 
heritance. But  they  do  not  think.  Most  of  the 
people  flock  to  the  cities.  And  meanwhile  the 
havoc  is  wrought  on  all  sides. 

That  lumber  is  a  necessity  no  sensible  person 
can  dispute.  But  that  the  forests  should  be  de- 
stroyed by  commercialism  is  a  vastly  different 
matter.  The  sentiments  of  dreamers,  artists, 
lovers  of  nature,  can  be  left  out  of  the  reckoning. 
These  are  the  first  to  see  the  handwriting  on  the 
wall,  but  their  personal  grievance  and  sorrow 
need  not  be  considered.  The  terrible  fact  is  that 
the  life  and  soul  of  the  nation  are  in  peril. 

Can  any  nation  progress  without  beauty,  re- 
ligion, wisdom?  These  are  as  essential  to  great- 
ness as  bread.     Beauty  is  an  integral  part  of 
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nature,  and  in  case  of  the  forests  it  can  be  utterly- 
destroyed.  Religion  is  a  need  that  arises  out  of 
our  lonely  past  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  years, 
when  man  roamed  the  timbered  earth.  He  had 
to  have  something  besides  food,  woman,  child. 
He  had  to  perpetuate  himself,  and  that  meant 
faith.  The  ministry  of  trees,  of  stars,  of  sun  and 
moon,  of  natural  things,  developed  in  him  a  be- 
lief in  a  power  of  Infinite  Life,  and  that  was  his 
soul.  Wisdom,  the  same  as  beauty  and  religion, 
came  from  long  contemplation  of  the  visible 
things  of  the  universe. 

Trees  are  as  important  as  wheat  fields.  Houses 
should  be  made  of  brick,  stone,  cement.  It  would 
be  better  that  we  return  to  mud  huts  like  the 
troglodyte  than  lose  our  souls.  All  of  life  cannot 
be  measured  in  dollars.  Life  is  brief,  and  only  the 
achievements  and  accumulations  of  spirit  can  be 
taken  into  the  beyond. 

Men  who  had  done  good  with  the  talents  en- 
trusted to  them  have  always  been  of  a  serious 
bent,  whether  intellectual  giants  or  plain  simple- 
minded  workers.  And  all  have  been  lovers  of 
nature. 

Surely  it  can  be  proved  that  Christ  loved  the 
earth,  the  waters,  and  the  living  inhabitants 
thereof.  Abraham  watched  the  stars  that  shone 
on  the  lonely  Arabian  desert.  Shakespeare  saw 
beauty  as  well  as  character.    Tennyson's  poetry 
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is  flooded  with  the  light,  the  dream,  the  glory  of 
nature.  Tagore  perfected  his  wonderful  philoso- 
phy in  the  forests  of  India.  As  a  boy  and  as  a 
man  Abraham  Lincoln  found  something  in  the 
solitude  of  the  woods — under  the  maples,  hickory, 
sycamores,  elms,  chestnuts.  Roosevelt  reserved 
our  National  Forests. 

The  trees  of  our  native  land  have  a  profound 
significance  and  importance.  Every  boy  and 
every  girl  ought  to  know  that,  even  if  all  cannot 
play  and  study  under  the  rustling  leaves.  In 
every  yard,  in  every  home  over  all  this  great 
broad  country  there  is  a  tree  of  some  kind. 
Why?  If  it  did  not  grow  there,  naturally  some 
one  planted  it. 

Our  great  rivers  have  their  sources  in  the 
forests — the  stately  Hudson  and  the  broad  Ohio, 
the  beautiful  Connecticut  and  the  winding  moss- 
shaded  Caloosahatchie,  the  majestic  Mississippi 
and  the  muddy  Missouri,  the  thundering  Colo- 
rado and  the  grand  Columbia.  When  the  forests 
are  gone  what  will  become  of  these  rivers?  For 
the  forests  draw  and  store  the  waters  of  the 
heavens.  What  will  become  of  the  cold,  clear, 
murmuring  and  babbling  brooks,  and  the  sweet, 
pure,  fountain  springs  from  which  they  flow? 

It  is  only  necessary  to  see  the  devastation 
caused  by  the  pulp-mills  in  the  East  and  the 
saw-mills    in   the   West    to    realize    that    these 
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sweet    waters    are    perishing    from    the    earth. 

A  few  years  ago  Pike  County,  Pennsylvania, 
had  thousands  of  square  miles  of  forest — white 
pine,  hemlock,  hickory,  oak.  They  are  gone. 
And  the  cold  springs  are  gone,  the  brooks  have 
dried  up,  the  amber  moss  is  dead,  the  trailing 
arbutus  no  more  lends  its  exquisite  fragrance  to 
the  air,  and  the  gentian  is  only  a  memory.  Where 
have  these  forests  gone?  To  make  mine-props 
in  the  coal  mines!  Beauty,  glory,  health,  joy, 
and  the  deeper  benefits  of  the  forests,  gone  at 
six  dollars  a  thousand  feet  into  propping  the 
shafts  of  dark  and  sordid  tunnels!  The  govern- 
ment let  these  trees  go,  the  people  let  them  go, 
and  yet  we  hear  so  much  about  free,  wonderful, 
beautiful  America.  It  is  appalling  ignorance  and 
a  monstrous  greed. 

The  Pike  County  tragedy  is  only  a  little  thing 
compared  to  the  catastrophe  of  Washington, 
Oregon,  California.  In  all  the  world  there  is 
nothing  so  beautiful,  inspiring,  healthful,  and 
strength-giving  as  the  magnificent  forests  of  the 
West. 

The  dry,  fragrant,  brown-matted,  golden- 
aisled,  green-canopied  forests  of  Arizona  should 
never  at  any  future  time  be  cut.  It  is  desert 
country.  Only  on  the  high  uplands  is  theje 
timber.    Yet  the  forests  are  going. 

On  the  Pacific  slope  of  the  mountains  the  cr<ash 
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of  falling  monarchs,  the  death-knell  of  the  grand 
redwoods,  never  ceases.  The  dark,  still  somberly- 
green,  lofty  spired  forests  of  the  Northwest  are 
falling  as  prairie  grass  before  a  driving  wind  of 
flame.  And  there  is  no  way  to  stop  a  prairie  fire. 
In  this  materialistic  age  it  is  hard  to  get  the 
ear  of  any  man.  With  almost  all  men  the  absorb- 
ing thing  is  the  selfish  zest  of  the  battle  of  life. 
But  men  should  think  of  their  sons,  of  the 
heritage  that  should  be  left  them.  Lastly  I  would 
say  that  if  fathers  fail  of  this  sacred  duty  then 
the  sons  should  rise — millions  of  boys  of  all  ages 
and  classes  should  rise  with  mighty  and  un- 
quenchable spirit  to  save  Vanishing  America. 
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GENERAL  JAMES  G.  HARBORD 

President,  Radio  Corporation  of  America 


General  James  G.  Harbord  was  born  in  Bloomington,  111., 
March  21,  1866.  B.  S.  Degree,  Kansas  State  Agricultural 
College,  Manhattan,  Kansas,  1886.  M.  S.  Degree,  1895.  He 
was  graduated  from  the  Infantry  and  Cavalry  School  the 
same  year.  Army  War  College,  1917.  He  rose  successively 
from  a  private  in  1889  to  the  General  Staff  with  the  rank 
of  Lieutenant  Colonel,  1917.  Brigadier  General  N.  A.,  1917. 
Chief  of  Staff  in  France,  1917-18.  Commanded  Marine  Bri- 
gade, Chateau  Thierry,  June-July  1918.  Commanded  Second 
Division,  Soissons  Offensive,  July,  1918.  Re-appointed  Chief 
of  Staff,  A.  E.  F.,  May  26,  1919.  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff, 
U.  S.  A.,  1921-22.  President,  Radio  Corporation  of  America 
since  Jan.  1,  1923.  Chief  of  the  American  Military  Mission 
to  Armenia,  1919.  Appointed  by  President  Coolidge  to  act 
on  the  Advisory  Board  of  Pardons  for  Violators  of  the 
Espionage  Act,  1923.  Appointed  member  of  Air  Board  of 
Inquiry,  1925.  Chairman,  Annual  Roll  Call,  American  Red 
Cross,  New  York,  1925.  Awarded  Distinguished  Service 
Medal,  Army  and  Navy.  Commander,  Legion  of  Honor. 
Croix  de  Guerre,  Two  Palms  (French).  Knight  Com- 
mander of  St.  George  and  St.  Michael  (British).  Grand 
Officer,  Order  of  Crown  (Belgian).  Commander,  St.  Mau- 
rice and  St.  Lazarus  (Italian).  Order  of  Prince  Danilo 
(Montenegrin).  Order  of  La  Solidaridad  (Panama).  Mason, 
32nd  Degree,  Knights  Templar.  Clubs:  Army  &  Navy, 
Metropolitan,  Knickerbocker,  India  House,  Century. 
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This  is  preeminently  the  age  of  science  and  of 
scientific  appliances.  Science  is  the  servant  of  a 
new  diplomacy.  In  this  era  of  scientific  marvels 
in  communication  and  transportation,  not  only 
the  plenipotentiaries  of  different  countries  are 
meeting  but  in  the  new  sense  whole  nations  are 
visiting  each  other.  For  months  the  front  pages 
of  the  great  dailies  have  carried  the  story. 
Science  is  here  represented  by  the  art  of  aviation 
and  the  gallantry  of  aviators  which  have  brought 
tremendous  distances  from  days  to  hours  of 
travel,  and  by  the  art  of  communication,  which, 
to  no  small  degree,  not  only  made  the  trans- 
oceanic flights  practicable  but  at  the  same  time 
permitted  the  whole  world  to  fly  with  the  pilots 
through  the  agency  of  radio  and  its  broadcast 
bulletins. 

The  New  York  Sun  in  a  brief  editorial,  that 
deserves  to  live  as  a  classic,  gave  Lindbergh  in 
his  lonely  flight  the  companionship  of  Courage 
at  his  right  side,  with  Skill  within  the  cockpit 
and  Faith  upon  the  left.  "Does  solitude  sur- 
round the  brave  when  Adventure  leads  the  way 
and  Ambition  reads  the  dials?  Is  there  no  com- 
pany with  him  for  whom  the  air  is  cleft  by  Dar- 
ing and  the  darkness  is  made  light  by  Emprise?" 
In  lesser  vein  we  may  say  that  he  carried  the 
hopes  of  his  country;  the  prayers  of  his  people 
followed  him  across  the  wave;  and  their  hearts 
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were  tuned  to  every  throb  of  the  radio  that 
brought  tidings  of  his  eagle  flight. 

The  art  of  modern  printing  with  its  stupendous 
facilities  for  distributing  the  day's  news  to  the 
masses  has,  where  properly  directed,  contributed 
its  part  to  the  New  Diplomacy.  Motion  pic- 
tures, speaking  the  language  of  all  peoples,  have 
also  helped.  Yet  of  these  and  other  tools  of 
science,  radio,  perhaps,  has  played  the  foremost 
part  until  the  present,  by  providing  for  direct 
and  reliable  communication  between  the  nations. 

Radio  has  done  more  to  speed  up  the  tempo 
of  our  lives  than  any  other  agency  of  this  cen- 
tury. It  has  made  ocean  voyages  safe,  forever 
robbing  the  sea  of  its  silence  and  its  mystery 
between  ports.  It  has  bridged  oceans  and  linked 
continents  by  the  wireless  telegraph,  and  has  thus 
become  a  prime  builder  of  international  under- 
standing and  friendship.  In  popular  broadcast- 
ing we  have  a  new  force  that  makes  every  home, 
no  matter  how  remote,  a  listening  post  in  the 
great  field  of  world  affairs  as  well  as  entertain- 
ment— a  participant  in  the  New  Diplomacy.  It 
is  as  an  American  interested  in  world  peace  and 
progress  as  well  as  in  connection  with  my  daily 
work  that  I  take  a  just  pride  in  telling  you  that 
America  leads  in  radio.  The  spirit  which  has 
given  our  country  its  leadership  in  this  field  is  the 
same  one  on  which  the  new  diplomacy  must  build 
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its  hopes.  The  same  ingenuity,  skill,  vision, 
and  courage  which  produced  the  Langleys,  the 
Wrights,  Curtises,  the  Lindberghs,  and  the  Byrds 
and  others,  have  been  responsible  for  the  de- 
velopment and  practical  application  of  radio  to 
the  service  of  mankind. 

In  the  complete  and  detailed  history  of  our 
time,  when  it  shall  be  written,  a  significant  date 
will  be  April  5th,  1919,  for  on  that  day  a  small 
group  of  business  leaders  in  New  York  City 
listened  to  the  plea  of  a  distinguished  officer  of 
our  Navy,  the  late  Chairman  Bullard  of  the 
U.  S.  Radio  Commission,  that  the  inventive,  the 
productive  and  the  organizing  skill  of  this  great 
country  be  made  the  basis  of  an  American  world- 
wide communication  service.  From  this  moment 
began  the  mobilization  of  research  and  manu- 
facturing facilities  and  patents  that  has  made 
America  the  center  of  world-wide  radio  communi- 
cation, and  has  facilitated  the  dawn  of  the  New 
Diplomacy,  with  the  various  peoples  enjoying 
direct,  unhampered  and  unlimited  communica- 
tion. Of  such  fabric  is  woven  true  understand- 
ing and  lasting  peace. 

When  Aristotle  two  thousand  years  ago  said 
that  a  democracy  would  always  be  limited  to  two 
thousand  voters,  because  that  was  the  maximum 
number  of  people  that  could  be  reached  at  one 
time  by  the  human  voice,  his  ear  was  little  at- 
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tuned  to  a  voice  that  twenty  centuries  later  could 
on  any  given  social  or  political  occasion  reach 
out  and  unify  thirty  millions  of  people  as  has 
recently  been  done  in  any  one  of  several  major 
broadcasting  events. 

You  remember  the  hourly  bulletins  which  came 
from  Byrd  and  his  companions  as  they  winged 
their  flight  across  the  ocean;  the  Photoradio- 
grams  that  brought  the  pictures  of  them  and 
their  ruined  plane ;  and  you  may  recall  that  radio 
beacons  at  Le  Bourget  would  have  made  it  pos- 
sible for  them  to  have  located  themselves  in  their 
midnight  wanderings  over  an  unrecognized 
France.  Radio  has  become  the  hand-maiden  of 
the  New  Diplomacy. 

The  isolation  of  America  is  now  negligible. 
We  are  neighbors  with  the  world.  It  is  the 
rapidity  with  which  these  agencies  of  science  are 
shortening  time  and  shrinking  space  that  com- 
pels us  to  pause  and  give  due  consideration  to 
our  growing  responsibilities.  Science,  but  lately 
employed  in  the  full  destructive  fury  of  modern 
warfare  as  the  agent  of  a  decadent  diplomacy, 
repents,  takes  service  under  the  New,  tears  down 
the  barriers  of  time  and  space,  and  atones  for  the 
past  by  helping  to  remove  the  vestiges  of  differ- 
ence and  misunderstanding  between  civilized 
peoples. 
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DAVID  BELASCO 

Author,  Dramatist  and  Producer 

David  Belasco  was  born  at  San  Francisco,  July  25,  1859, 
and  was  graduated  from  Lincoln  College,  Cal.,  in  1875.  He  was 
stage  manager  of  Baldwin's  Theatre,  Grand  Opera  House  and 
the  Metropolitan  Theatre,  San  Francisco ;  stage  manager  of  the 
Madison  Square  Theatre,  New  York,  1880-87,  and  later  of  the 
Lyceum.  He  is  owner  and  manager  of  the  Belasco  Theatre,  New 
York.  Some  of  his  presentations  are:  E.  H.  Sothern  in  "Lord 
Chumley",  1887;  Mrs.  Leslie  Carter  in  "The  Heart  of  Mary- 
land", 1895;  Blanche  Bates  in  "Naughty  Anthony",  1889; 
"Madam  Butterfly",  1900 ;  Henrietta  Crossman  in  "Sweet  Kitty 
Bellairs",  1903;  David  Warfield  in  "The  Music  Master",  1904; 
"The  Girl  of  the  Golden  West",  1905;  Frances  Starr  in  "Tiger! 
Tiger!",  1918;  Ina  Claire  in  "The  Gold  Diggers",  1919;  "The 
Wandering  Jew",  1921,  (in  conjunction  with  A.  L.  Erlanger) ; 
David  Warfield  in  "The  Merchant  of  Venice",  1922;  Fay 
Bainter  in  "The  Other  Rose"  (with  William  Harris,  Jr.), 
1923;  Lenore  Ulric  in  "The  Harem";  Holbrook  Blinn  in 
"The  Dove";  E.  H.  Sothern  in  "Accused",  1925,  and  many 
others.  He  is  the  author  of  May  Blossom;  La  Belle  Russe; 
Hearts  of  Oak;  Valerie;  Lord  Chumley;  The  Wife  (with 
H.  C.  DeMille);  The  Charity  Ball  (with  H.  C.  DeMille) ; 
Men  and  Women ;  The  Girl  I  Left  Behind  Me  (with  Franklin 
Fyles);  The  Heart  of  Maryland;  Du  Barry;  The  Darling  of 
the  Gods;  The  Girl  of  the  Golden  West;  The  Lily  (adaption) ; 
The  Return  of  Peter  Grimm ;  The  Son-Daughter  (with  George 
Scarborough) ;  Kiki  (adaption) ;  The  Comedian  (adaption)  ; 
Laugh,  Clown,  Laugh  (with  Tom  Cushing,  from  Italian) ; 
and  many  others.  Member  of  the  Lambs  and  Players  Clubs, 
N.  Y.  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  (France).  David 
Belasco  is  recognized  as  the  dean  of  the  American  theatre. 
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In  all  my  years  it  stands  to  reason  that  I  must 
have  learned  something — and  it  is  this:  it  took 
years  to  learn  it — and  it  takes  but  a  moment  to 
say  it:  Love  is  the  only  thing  that  matters,  the 
one  thing  that  counts. 

"It  is  the  only  thing  that  tells  in  the  long  run — 
nothing  else  endures  to  the  end." 

Love  tells  the  whole  story ;  love  built  my  little 
theatre;  love  puts  on  my  plays;  love  guides  my 
characters. 

Out  of  the  depths  of  my  experience,  I  can  say 
that  the  longer  I  live,  the  more  I  despise  the  so- 
called  material  things  and  the  more  I  see  that 
love  is  the  really  big  thing,  the  important  eternal 
thing. 

Another  thing  that  I  have  learned  in  my  ex- 
perience in  New  York  and  it  has  grown  to  be  my 
creed :  I  believe  that  God  made  us  to  work.  I  be- 
lieve that  He  meant  that  we  should  earn  our 
living  by  the  sweat  of  our  brows.  But  I  believe 
that  He  made  us  to  love  our  work  so  much  that 
we  might  play  at  it;  find  real  and  profound 
pleasure  in  it;  and  so  labor  on  until,  tired  out, 
we  might  sleep  like  little  children  at  the  end  of 
each  day. 

And  I  believe  that  the  last  sleep  is  only  the 
end  of  another  day  and  there  will  be  a  tomorrow 
— to  work  again  and  to  play  again  and  to  love 
again. 
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People  say  to  me,  the  doctors  and  my  friends: 
"You  work  too  hard."  I  say:  "No — I  play  a 
little  hard,  perhaps — my  work  is  my  play."  And 
it  is  such  good  sport  that  I  love  it  more  and  more ; 
and  since  nothing  is  wasted — nothing  is  wasted — 
our  love  is  the  one  real  thing  left  behind  us  in 
the  work  we  leave — for  "the  only  things  we  really 
keep  are  those  we  give  away",  as  dear  Elbert 
Hubbard  said. 

Every  day  that  dawns,  I  find  greater  pleasure 
in  my  life  in  the  theatre.  The  man  who  does  not 
love  his  work — who  finds  no  pleasure  in  it — who 
cannot  toil  at  it  till  he  drops — is  a  slave. 

But  to  go  on  with  our  work,  we  all  need  loving 
encouragement,  recognition.    It  is  a  great  thing. 

Encouragement  we  all  long  for.  We  are  all 
human. 

We  pet  the  child  and  when  it  grows  up,  we 
must  not  forget  it  and  leave  it  to  its  fate;  for  it 
still  needs  love  and  tenderness  and  patience  and 
encouragement  to  overcome  the  life  storms,  hard- 
ships and  terrible  disappointments.  It  must 
scratch  its  way  through  miles  of  mountains  until 
it  sees  the  light. 

In  my  experience  in  the  theatre,  the  changes 
that  have  come  about  are  almost  inconceivable. 

I  marvel  at  the  daily  difficulties  overcome,  only 
to  find  increasing  difficulties  newly  arisen — until 
sometimes,    like    a    King    of    old,    I    say:    "0 
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Lord:   remember  David  and  all  his  afflictions." 

Yet  how  much  has  been  accomplished!  What 
astonishing  improvements  have  been  and  are 
taking  place ! 

How  can  I  but  glory  in  my  profession! 

"I  think  I  love  and  reverence  all  arts  equally," 
our  own  dear  Charlotte  Cushman  used  to  say, 
"only  putting  my  own  just  a  little  above  the 
others  because  in  it  I  recognize  the  union  and 
culmination  of  them  all.  To  me  it  seems  as  if 
when  God  conceived  the  world,  that  was  poetry; 
He  formed  it,  and  that  was  sculpture ;  He  colored 
it,  and  that  was  painting;  He  peopled  it  with 
living  beings,  and  that  was  the  grand,  divine, 
eternal  Drama." 

If  the  leaders  of  tomorrow  will  only  bring  love 
to  their  work  and  deal  with  truths — and  only 
truths — our  art  in  America  will  yet  bear  the  torch 
and  lead  the  way. 

The  course  of  our  times  is  the  vast  army  of 
people  who  care  nothing  for  their  work — who 
labor  solely  for  money.  No  one  can  do  this  and 
succeed. 

We  must  carry  affection  into  our  work  to  bring 
inspiration,  because  "All  that  happens,  happens 
again,"  as  Peter  Grimm  said. 

King  Solomon  said  it  before  him:  "There  is 
nothing  new  under  the  sun." 

This  is  felt  by  all  artists,  scientists  and  men 
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and  women  in  the  business  world;  so  the  best 
we  can  do  is  to  take  a  fresh  viewpoint  of  old 
matters. 

Now,  in  the  theatre,  we  call  this  "treatment". 
And  "treatment"  performs  miracles. 

Love  in  the  theatre  is  taken  very  seriously. 
There  is  a  certain  element  which  is  greatly  to  be 
desired  in  a  play — we  call  that  element  "heart- 
interest." 

The  appeal  to  love  is  not  only  necessary  to  the 
drama — it  is  the  keynote  of  all  arts,  of  all  science, 
of  all  business.  It  is  the  foundation,  the  mortar, 
the  bricks,  the  beams  and  the  thing  itself. 

Even  the  hard-fisted  financier  has  been  made 
today  to  recognize  its  value — the  very  dust  in  the 
street  knows  it. 

Why  was  John  the  beloved  disciple — beloved 
above  all  others?  Because  he  bore  a  love  mes- 
sage. 

Nothing  in  the  world  is  so  tremendous  as  a 
thought;   and  a  love  thought  is  overwhelming. 

It  was  a  love  thought  that  my  darling  mother 
sent  to  me  on  the  day  she  left  this  world.  .  .  . 
She  was  in  San  Francisco — and  this  thought 
wakened  me  from  a  dream  in  New  York  and  was 
so  vivid  that  I  saw  her;  and  that  thought  was 
clothed  and  glorified. 

Some  one  asked  Queen  Victoria  to  write  her 
favorite  text  in  the  Bible.     She  wrote:    "Love 
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never  faileth.  .  .  .  Love  suffereth  long  and 
is  kind." 

I  have  an  indexed  Bible  on  my  desk,  which  I 
very  often  consult  and  I  find  a  great  space  given 
to  the  word  "love". 

There  is  another  love  besides  the  love  of  work 
— one  which  inspires  work. 

This  love  every  man  has  felt  for  some  woman — 
let  no  man  deny  it — and  it  has  been  the  great 
incentive — the  great  incentive — to  his  success 
in  business  or  his  artistic  career. 

He  may  not  realize  it  now — he  may  think  he 
has  got  beyond  the  sentimental  stage  of  life;  but 
the  fact  remains  that  love  for  woman,  wife, 
mother  or  sweetheart,  is  the  basis  of  endeavor. 
How  often  is  the  picture  painted  because  of  the 
enthusiasm  aroused  by  the  love  of  a  woman,  and 
in  turn,  passed  on  to  the  work  in  hand. 

Love  is  the  controlling  power  in  art  and 
finance.    Love  rules  the  world. 

I  need  say  nothing  of  love  of  work  to  women. 
They  are  love  itself.  I  will  say  but  this:  they 
best  excel  when  working  for  those  they  love;  but 
if  they  would  apply  the  same  love  that  they  bear 
the  home  and  their  dear  ones  to  the  arts,  to 
science,  literature  or  business,  the  results  would 
be  so  overwhelming  as  to  revolutionize  the  uni- 
verse. 

The  firsfc  sound  we  hear  in  the  world  is  a  voice 
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singing :  "Rock-a-bye  Baby  on  the  Tree-top"  and 
the  singer  of  that  song  carries  us  as  helpless 
children  over  the  first  years  of  our  lives  until  we 
are  grown  and  strong;  and  then  we  hear  the  call 
again  and  this  time  it  is  a  girl's  voice;  and  the 
singer  of  that  song  encourages  us  and  cares  for 
us  and  helps  us  over  the  hard  road;  and  in  time 
we  hear  the  song  again  in  our  homes:  "Rock-a- 
bye  Baby  on  the  Tree-top".  But  it  is  for  our 
children  the  voice  is  singing  now. 

And  so  over  and  over  again  the  divine  story 
goes  on!  All  that  we  are — all  that  we  would 
be — we  owe  to  women.  In  the  home,  in  the 
office,  in  public  life — everywhere.  We  must — we 
should — we  do  pay  tribute  to  them. 

Time  may  have  dusted  my  hair,  but  I  have 
never  been  over  twenty-five — and  I  have  never 
seen  and  I  never  shall  see  a  woman  looking  older 
than  twenty-one. 


EDGAR  A.  GUEST 

Poet  and  Humorist 

Edgar  Guest  was  bom  at  Birmingham,  England,  Aug.  20, 
1881,  and  came  to  the  United  States  in  1891.  He  was  educated 
at  the  grammar  schools  in  Detroit.  Connected  with  the 
Detroit  Free  Press  since  his  fifteenth  year;  and  he  now  con- 
ducts a  column  of  verse  and  humorous  sketches.  Mason 
(33rd).  Some  of  his  books  of  verse  are  A  Heap  0'  Livin'; 
Just  Folks;  Over  Here;  Path  to  Home;  When  Day  Is  Done; 
All  That  Matters;  The  Passing  Throng.  Home— Detroit, 
Mich. 

If  I  knew  a  better  land  on  this  glorious  world  of 

ours, 
Where  a  man  gets  bigger  money  and  is  working 

shorter  hours; 
If  the  Briton  or  the  Frenchman  had  an  easier  life 

than  mine, 
I'd  pack  my  goods  this  minute  and  I'd  sail  across 

the  brine, 
But  I  notice  when  an  alien  wants  a  land  of  hope 

and  cheer 
And  a  future  for  his  children,  he  comes  out  and 

settles  here. 

Here's  the  glorious  land  of  Freedom.    Here's  the 
milk  and  honey  goal 
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For  the  peasant  out  of  Russia,  for  the  long  sub- 
jected Pole. 

It  is  here  the  sons  of  Italy  and  men  of  Austria 
turn 

For  the  comfort  of  their  bodies  and  the  money 
they  can  earn. 

And  with  all  that  men  complain  of,  and  with  all 
that  goes  amiss, 

There's  no  happier,  better  nation  on  the  world's 
broad  face  than  this. 

So  I'm  thinking  when  I  listen  to  the  wails  of  dis- 
content, 

And  some  foreign  disbeliever  spreads  his  evil  sen- 
timent, 

That  the  breed  of  hate  and  envy  that  is  sowing  sin 
and  shame 

In  this  glorious  land  of  Freedom  should  go  back 
from  whence  it  came. 

And  I  hold  it  is  the  duty,  rich  or  poor,  of  every 
man 

Who  enjoys  this  country's  bounty,  to  be  All 
American. 

(c)  ReUly  &  Lee. 


Cps^cw   Q. 


HENRY  VAN  DYKE 

Author  and  Diplomat 

Henry  van  Dyke  was  born  in  Germantown,  Pa.,  Nov.  10, 
1852.  He  was  graduated  from  the  Polytechnic  Institute  of 
Brooklyn  in  1869.  Princeton,  1873;  A.M.,  1876;  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary,  1877;  D.D.,  Princeton,  1884;  Harvard, 
1894;  Yale,  1896;  LL.D.,  Union,  1898;  Pennsylvania,  1906; 
Geneva,  Switzerland,  1909.  D.C.L.,  Oxford,  1917.  Ordained 
Presbyterian  Ministry,  1879;  pastor  United  Congregational 
Church,  Newport,  R.  I,  1879-1882 ;  Brick  Presbyterian  Church, 
N.  Y.,  1883-1900,  1902-1911;  professor  of  English  literature, 
Princeton,  1900-1923;  United  States  Minister  to  the  Nether- 
lands and  Luxembourg,  1913-1917;  resigned.  American  Lecturer 
at  the  University  of  Paris,  1908-1909.  Moderator,  General 
Assembly,  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  1902-1903.  Commander  of  the  Legion  of  Honor, 
1918.  President,  National  Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters; 
member  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters; 
honorary  fellow,  Royal  Society  of  Literature,  1910.  Corre- 
sponding member,  Society  Gens  de  Lettres,  1916.  He  is  the 
author  of  numerous  poems  and  books:  The  Reality  of  Relig- 
ion; The  National  Sin  of  Literary  Piracy;  The  Poetry  of 
Tennyson;  Sermons  to  Young  Men;  Fisherman's  Luck;  The 
School  of  Life;  Americanism  of  Washington;  The  Lost  Boy; 
Fighting  for  Peace;  The  Valley  of  Vision.  Editor  of  The 
Gateway  Series  of  English  Texts;  Select  Poems  of  Tennyson; 
Little  Masterpieces  of  English  Poetry.  Home — Avalon, 
Princeton,  N.  J. 
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&r«  Irving  Jay  Kogers, 

25  West  42rd  Street,  New  York  City. 

Dear  Sir:- 

The  only  true  Inspiration  of 
education  has  four  elements  in  it* 

1).  The  real  joy  of  hard  work* 
2).  The  delight  of  new  knowledge* 
J)*  The  comfortable  sense  of  in- 
creasing power  to  use  the 
mind* 
4.).  The  supreme  satisfaction  of 
becoming  the  more  able  to 
render  good  service  to  man* 
kind. 

faithfully  yours, 
Dictated*.  /     / 


DWIGHT  F.  DAVIS 

Secretary  of  War 

Dwight  F.  Davis  was  born  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  July  5,  1879. 
A.B.  Harvard  1900,  LL.B.  Washington  University,  1903. 
Director,  Security  Building  Co.;  secretary  of  the  Davis  Estate; 
director,  State  National  Bank;  member,  Public  Baths  Com- 
mittee, Public  Library  Board;  Board  of  Control,  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts;  Park  Commissioner  of  St.  Louis.  Captain,  Major 
and  Lieutenant  Colonel  of  Infantry;  participated  in  the  Ar- 
gonne,  receiving  Distinguished  Service  Cross  for  gallantry. 
Member,  executive  committee,  National  Municipal  League; 
Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of  America;  director, 
Civic  League ;  member,  Society  for  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis, 
1909-12;  member,  Board  of  Overseers  of  Harvard  University, 
1915-21;  director,  War  Finance  Corporation,  1921-23;  donor  of 
the  Davis  International  Tennis  Cup;  president,  United  States 
Lawn  Tennis  Association,  resigned  to  become  assistant  Secre- 
tary of  War.  Appointed  Secretary  of  War  by  President 
Coolidge,  1925.  Member  of  the  Alpha  Delta  Phi;  Phi  Delta 
Theta;  Phi  Delta  Phi.  Clubs:  Racquet,  Noonday,  Country 
and  City  Clubs.    Home — St.  Louis,  Mo. 

National  health  is  fundamental.  It  may  well 
be  taken  as  the  index  of  the  virility  of  a  nation. 
History  is  replete  with  examples  of  strong  virile 
nations  rising  to  greatness  as  they  became  fit 
physically  and  crumbling  when  their  physical 
fitness  failed.  A  nation  cannot  be  strong 
physically  unless  it  is  composed  of  individuals 
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physically  sound  and  mentally  sane.  That  is 
but  paraphrasing  the  ancient  latin  "Mens  sana 
in  corpore  sano."  Time  was  in  the  history  of  this 
country  when  our  population  was  more  rural  than 
urban.  It  is  the  reverse  at  the  present  time. 
Time  was  when  the  usual  outdoor  life  and  work 
of  the  youth  of  our  country  automatically  took 
splendid  care  of  their  physical  fitness  and  in  early 
years  laid  the  strong  physical  foundation  upon 
which  they  might  successfully  and  fully  depend 
in  later  life.  Such  conditions  no  longer  exist  as 
a  very  small  proportion  of  the  youth  of  the  land 
enjoy  the  great  physical  benefits  of  outdoor  farm 
and  country  life.  The  strong  useful  citizen  of 
tomorrow  is  the  youth  of  today  who  is  properly 
preparing  himself  for  the  duties  of  the  coming 
citizenship.  Physical  education  is  as  necessary 
as  mental  education.  Today  these  two  edu- 
cations are  going  hand  in  hand  about  the  difficult 
task  for  training  citizenship.  There  is  no  nobler 
goal  toward  which  the  youth  of  our  country 
might  strive  than  the  goal  of  useful,  loyal  citizen- 
ship. A  fundamental  requisite  of  this  citizenship 
is  a  strong  physically  fit  body.  True  citizenship 
may  some  day  demand  the  supreme  sacrifice 
in  defense  of  our  country's  honor.  To  be  pre- 
pared physically  to  take  up  this  solemn  duty  is 
the  individual  responsibility  of  each  and  every 
one  of  us.     There  are  few  instances  of  great 
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accomplishment  by  individuals  physically  de- 
ficient or  by  a  people  physically  weak.  We  pride 
ourselves  upon  the  proud  position  which  we  hold 
in  the  realm  of  highly  specialized  international 
athletic  competition.  However,  it  is  not  enough 
for  the  future  welfare  of  our  country  that  our 
system  of  physical  education  should  develop 
a  comparatively  small  number  of  superlative 
athletes.  Our  efforts  must  be  predicted  upon  a 
system  which  will  place  within  the  reach  of  every 
boy  and  girl  in  this  country  an  opportunity  to 
develop  themselves  physically.  Our  system  must 
be  such  a  one  as  will  raise  the  physical  standards 
of  our  entire  population  both  male  and  female. 

It  is  not  sufficient  to  provide  the  system,  since 
this  alone  avails  nothing  if  our  youth  are  not  im- 
pressed with  the  necessity  of  perfecting  them- 
selves physically. 

Our  records  of  the  draft  during  the  World  War 
show  that  the  general  average  of  our  physical 
efficiency  was  lamentably  low.  These  statistics 
were  in  fact  the  first  physical  trial  balance  which 
we  ever  struck.  And  it  is  a  sad  commentary  upon 
our  system  of  physical  education  and  athletics 
that  so  many  entries  were  upon  the  debit  side 
of  the  ledger. 

Nearly  thirty  per  cent  of  all  our  youth  were 
found  to  be  so  deficient  physically  that  they 
might  not  serve  in  their  country's  defense.    Eco- 
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nomic  and  industrial  studies  tell  us  that  annually 
there  is  a  $2,000,000,000  loss  to  industry  because 
of  physical  defects. 

Such  alarming  physical  failings,  now  that  we 
have  become  aware  of  them,  should  no  longer  be 
allowed  to  continue.  It  is  high  time  that  we 
should  take  notice  of  the  "Stop,  Look  and  Learn" 
signals  displayed  upon  our  "Highway  of  Life" 
by  societies,  men  and  women  who  are  devoting 
themselves  to  the  cause  of  physical  education. 
Our  colleges  and  universities,  in  fact  all  of  our 
institutions  of  learning,  are  awakening  to  the  fact 
that  they  are  responsible  for  the  physical  as  well 
as  the  mental  education  of  their  under-graduates. 

It  is  now  fitting  that  the  youth  of  this  country 
should  well  learn  the  lesson  that  their  bodies 
require  care  and  education  as  well  as  their  minds, 
that  the  highest  duties  of  citizenship  require  the 
strong  body  as  well  as  sound  mind.  Boys  and 
girls  of  America,  the  future  of  this  country  is  in 
your  hands.  Be  faithful  to  your  trust  by  now 
preparing  yourself  to  fulfill  those  duties  when  the 
time  shall  arrive.  Remember  that  service  to 
your  country  in  time  of  war  is  not  the  only 
service  your  country  calls  upon  you  to  perform. 
&uch  service  is  second  only  to  those  duties  of 
citizenship  which  times  of  peace  require. 

To  be  strong  physically  to  serve  your  country 
in  time  of  war,  is  not  the  only  essential,  but  good 
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physique  is  even  a  greater  essential  for  good 
citizenship. 

Through  the  medium  of  mass  play  and  outdoor 
games  and  by  careful  observance  of  the  teachings 
of  physical  education  you  may  now  eradicate 
from  the  future  generation  of  Americans  many 
of  the  physical  deficiencies  of  the  present. 

Furthermore,  through  the  medium  of  our 
athletic  games  and  competitions  we  foster  the 
highest  ideals  of  true  citizenship. 

The  boys  and  girls  who  in  their  younger  days 
have,  through  the  medium  of  keen  competition 
upon  the  athletic  field,  learned  the  principles  of 
cooperation,  fair  play  and  honor  will  carry  with 
them  into  the  world  of  business  competition  and 
the  duties  of  citizenship,  those  same  high  ideals, 
and  America  will  be  the  better  therefor. 
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CHARLES  M.  SCHWAB 

Chairman  of  the  Board,  Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation 

Chaeles  M.  Schwab  was  born  at  Williamsburg,  Pa.,  April 
18,  1862;  childhood  from  fifth  year  at  Loretto,  Pa.;  educated 
at  the  village  school  and  at  St.  Francis  College.  Honorary- 
Doctor  of  Engineering,  Lehigh,  1914;  Stevens  Institute  of 
Technology,  1921;  LL.D.  Lincoln  Memorial  University,  1917; 
St.  Francis  College,  Loretto,  Pa.,  1923;  Doctor  of  Commercial 
Science,  New  York  University,  1918.  He  entered  the  service 
of  the  Carnegie  Co.  as  a  stake  driver  in  the  engineering 
corps  of  the  Edgar  Thompson  Steel  Works,  1881-87.  Superin- 
tendent, Homestead  Steel  Works,  1887-89;  general  super- 
intendent, Edgar  Thompson  Steel  Works,  1889-97;  Homestead 
Works,  1892-97;  president,  Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  Ltd.,  1897- 
1901;  president,  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  1901-03; 
now  chairman  of  the  board,  Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation, 
Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Co.  Director, 
Loew's,  Inc.,  Bethlehem  Spark  Plug  Co.,  Metropolitan  Life 
Insurance  Co.,  Stutz  Motor  Car  Co.  of  America,  Inc., 
American  Motor  Body  Co.,  Empire  Trust  Co.,  Tonopah  Ex- 
tension Mining  Co.,  United  Zinc  Smelting  Co.,  Vanadium  Cor- 
poration, Chase  National  Bank.  Director  general,  United 
States  Shipping  Board,  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  1918. 
Built  new  Catholic  church  at  Loretto,  Pa.,  at  the  cost  of 
$150,000;  established  Homestead,  Pa.,  Industrial  School;  audi- 
torium at  State  College,  Pa.;  Catholic  church  at  Braddock, 
Pa.;  home  for  children  at  Staten  Island,  N.  Y.;  school  at 
Weatherly,  Pa.,  he  is  also  interested  in  many  other  welfare 
organizations. 

There  have  been  many  definitions  of  success 
and  many  rules  laid  down  for  guidance  to  that 
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goal.  In  the  main,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  final 
judgment  of  a  successful  man  is  based  upon  this 
thought : 

The  man  who  has  done  his  best  has  done 
everything. 

The  man  who  has  done  less  than  his  best  has 
done  nothing. 

There  was  never  a  time  when  the  world  was 
willing  to  reward  hard,  conscientious  work  more 
than  today.  It  has  become  the  acid  test  of  a 
man's  worth,  more  important  than  flashes  of 
genius.  In  my  own  work  I  have  found  that  when 
"stars"  drop  out,  successors  are  usually  at  hand 
to  fill  their  places,  and  these  successors  are  merely 
men  who  have  learned  by  application  and  self- 
discipline  to  get  full  production  from  an  average, 
normal  brain. 

And  it  is  amazing  how  much  the  man  who 
gives  his  best  can  get  from  the  average  normal 
brain.  Its  capacities  are  tremendous  and  gen- 
erally they  find  expression  in  little  things.  In 
the  Bethlehem  Steel  Company  many  of  the  most 
important  executives  are  men  who  started  with 
very  small  jobs  and  rose  to  very  big  jobs  because 
they  always  handled  the  small  job  in  a  big  way. 
Mr.  Eugene  G.  Grace,  the  President  of  the  Bethle- 
hem Steel  Company,  began  his  career  with  such 
humble  tasks  as  operating  an  electric  crane.  But 
somehow  it  was  done  differently — even  so  com- 
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monplace  a  job  could  not  suppress  the  personality 
of  an  uncommon  man.  He  had  a  way  of  bring- 
ing the  magic  quality  of  enthusiasm  to  every 
enterprise  he  undertook. 

That  quality  of  enthusiasm  is  a  prime  in- 
gredient of  success.  No  man  can  ever  do  a  thing 
well  that  he  is  not  interested  in.  If  a  young  man 
finds  he  is  in  a  vocation  that  is  disagreeable  to 
him,  he  ought  to  change — only  he  must  be  sure 
he  is  not  changing  merely  because  there  are  diffi- 
culties in  the  way.  The  captains  of  industry  do 
not  keep  on  working  for  the  sake  of  making 
money,  but  for  the  love  of  completing  a  job 
successfully.  That  attitude  is  as  necessary  for 
the  private  in  the  ranks  of  industry  as  for  the  cap- 
tain. There  is  a  story  of  a  worker  in  a  hammer 
factory  who  was  asked  by  a  visitor:  "Well,  I 
suppose  you  make  pretty  good  hammers  here." 

The  laborer  replied:  "No,  we  don't  make 
pretty  good  hammers  here.  We  make  the  best 
hammers  there  are." 

That  is  the  sort  of  enthusiasm  that  wins. 
Along  with  it  there  should  go  the  companion 
quality  of  integrity. 

No  man  can  ever  do  anything  of  great  value 
in  life  and  have  the  confidence  and  approval  of 
his  fellow  men,  if  he  doesn't  have  the  reputation 
of  being  a  man  of  honor  and  integrity. 

It  has  been  a  very  great  factor  in  the  career  of 
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Mr.  Grace  that  whatever  he  said  was  an  absolute 
statement  of  the  facts,  good,  bad,  or  indifferent. 
People  could  depend  upon  him.  And  I  have 
referred  to  Mr.  Grace  again  here  because  I  re- 
gard him  as  the  most  successful  young  man  I 
have  ever  known. 

These  two  qualities  of  character — enthusiasm 
and  integrity — go  a  long  way  toward  giving  a 
man  personality,  that  indefinable  charm  that 
is  to  men  what  perfume  is  to  flowers.  Person- 
ality is  essential  for  salesmanship ;  and  we  are  all 
salesmen,  every  day  of  our  lives.  We  are  selling 
our  ideas,  our  plans,  our  energies,  our  en- 
thusiasm, to  those  with  whom  we  come  in  con- 
tact. Thus  the  man  of  genial  presence  is  bound 
to  accomplish  much  more  than  the  man  without 
it. 

Nothing  is  so  plentiful  in  America  as  oppor- 
tunity. To  take  advantage  of  it  will  require  the 
best  a  man  has.  If  a  man  gives  that,  there  is 
nothing  more  to  be  asked  of  him. 


<*s-z<^fc. 
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JOHN  D.  ROCKEFELLER,  JR. 

Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation 

John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  was  born  in  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
Jan.  29,  1874.  He  associated  with  his  father  in  various  business 
enterprises,  and  became  active  in  philanthropic  work;  chair- 
man of  board  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation;  trustee  of 
Rockefeller  Institute  for  Medical  Research;  director  of  Gen- 
eral Education  Board;  Bureau  of  Social  Hygiene;  Inter- 
national Health  Board;  China  Medical  Board;  Merchants 
Fire  Assurance  Corporation.  He  is  a  member  of  the  following 
clubs:  University,  Alpha  Delta  Phi,  Brown  University,  City 
Midday,  Recess,  Bankers,  Sleepy  Hollow  Country,  Whitehall, 
and  City. 

Several  years  ago  I  was  one  of  a  number  of 
men  who  were  asked  two  questions  by  a  Com- 
mission appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  deal  with  certain  labor  difficulties. 

The  first  was,  "What  do  you  regard  as  the  un- 
derlying cause  of  industrial  unrest?"  The  second, 
"What  remedy  do  you  suggest?" 

I  stated  that  in  my  judgment  the  chief  cause 
of  industrial  unrest  is  that  capital  does  not  strive 
to  look  at  questions  at  issue  from  labor's  point 
of  view,  and  labor  does  not  seek  to  get  capital's 
angle  of  vision.  My  answer  to  the  second  ques- 
tion was  that  when  employers  put  themselves  in 
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the  employee's  place  and  the  employees  put 
themselves  in  the  employer's  place,  the  remedy 
for  industrial  unrest  will  have  been  found.  In 
other  words,  when  the  principle  adopted  by  both 
parties  in  interest  is  "Do  as  you  would  be  done 
by,"  there  will  be  no  industrial  unrest,  no  in- 
dustrial problem. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  are  capitalists 
who  regard  labor  as  their  legitimate  prey,  from 
whom  they  are  justified  in  getting  all  they  can 
for  as  little  as  may  be.  It  is  equally  to  be  de- 
plored that  on  the  part  of  labor  there  is  often  a 
feeling  that  it  is  justified  in  wresting  everything 
possible  from  capital.  Where  such  attitudes  have 
been  assumed,  a  gulf  has  been  opened  between 
capital  and  labor  which  has  continually  widened. 
Thus  the  two  forces  have  come  to  work  against 
each  other,  each  seeking  solely  to  promote  its 
own  selfish  ends.  As  a  consequence  have  come 
all  too  frequently  the  strike,  the  lockout  and  other 
incidents  of  industrial  warfare. 

For  years  this  great  problem  of  labor  and  cap- 
ital and  of  corporate  relationships  has  engaged 
my  earnest  attention  and  study.  I  have  talked 
with  all  of  the  men  with  whom  I  could  get  in  touch 
who  have  had  experience  with  or  have  studied 
these  vital  questions.  I  have  conferred  with  ex- 
perts, and  I  have  tried  in  every  way  to  get  the 
best  information   I  could,   looking   toward   the 
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working  out  of  some  plan  which  would  accom- 
plish the  result  we  are  all  striving  to  attain. 

I  am,  of  course,  well  aware  of  the  social  theories 
and  experiments  that  seek  to  merge  capital  and 
labor,  either  through  ownership  of  capital  by  the 
State  or  by  the  workers  themselves.  But  the 
difficulties  that  confront  the  realization  of  these 
plans  are  vast  and  the  objection  to  many  of  them 
fundamental. 

Under  our  present  system,  capital  is  repre- 
sented by  the  stockholders,  and  is  usually  re- 
garded as  embracing  management.  Manage- 
ment is,  however,  an  entirely  separate  and  dis- 
tinct party  to  industry;  its  function  is  essentially 
administrative.  It  comprises  the  Executive  of- 
ficers who  bring  to  industry  technical  skill  and 
managerial  experience.  Labor  consists  of  the 
employees.  Labor,  like  capital,  is  an  investor  in 
industry,  but  labor's  contribution,  unlike  that  of 
capital,  is  not  detachable  from  the  one  who 
makes  it,  since  it  is  in  the  nature  of  physical 
effort  and  is  a  part  of  the  worker's  strength  and 
life. 

The  world  position  which  our  country  holds 
today  is  due  to  the  wide  vision  of  the  statesmen 
who  founded  these  United  States  and  to  the 
daring  and  indomitable  persistence  of  the  great 
industrial  leaders,  together  with  the  myriads  of 
men  who  with  faith  in  their  leadership  have  co- 
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operated  to  rear  the  marvelous  industrial  struc- 
ture of  which  our  country  is  justly  so  proud. 

The  soundest  industrial  policy  is  that  which 
has  constantly  in  mind  the  welfare  of  the  em- 
ployees as  well  as  the  making  of  profits,  and 
which,  when  human  considerations  demand  it, 
subordinates  profits  to  welfare.  Industrial  rela- 
tions are  essentially  human  relations.  It  is 
therefore  the  duty  of  everyone  entrusted  with 
industrial  leadership  to  do  all  in  his  power  to 
improve  the  conditions  under  which  men  work 
and  live.  The  day  has  passed  when  the  concep- 
tion of  industry  as  chiefly  a  revenue-producing 
process  can  be  maintained. 

Today  the  world  is  passing  through  a  period 
of  reconstruction.  As  we  address  ourselves  to 
the  grave  problems  which  confront  us,  problems 
both  national  and  international,  we  may  look  for 
success  in  their  solution  just  in  so  far  as  we  con- 
tinue to  be  animated  by  the  spirit  of  cooperation 
and  brotherhood.  The  hope  in  the  future  lies 
in  the  perpetuation  of  this  spirit,  and  unless  in- 
creasingly it  is  made  the  foundation  of  the 
political,  social  and  industrial  life  of  the  world, 
there  will  not  be  permanent  peace  and  good  will 
among  men,  either  nationally  or  internationally. 
Partnership,  not  enmity,  is  the  watchword. 

Courtesy  of  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  Ivy  L.  Lee  and 
Horace  B.  Liveright. 
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ELMER  ELLSWORTH  BROWN 

Chancellor  of  New  York  University 

Elmer  Ellsworth  Brown  was  born  at  Kiantone,  Chau- 
tauqua County,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  28,  1861.  He  was  graduated 
from  Illinois  State  Normal  University  in  1881;  A.B.  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  1889;  Ph.D.  University  of  Halle- 
Wittenberg,  1890;  L.L.D.  Columbia,  1907;  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity, 1909;  George  Washington  University,  1911;  Rutgers, 
1913.  School  principal  and  Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretary  in  Illinois 
and  Michigan;  acting  assistant  professor  in  science  and  art 
of  teaching,  University  of  Michigan,  1891-92;  associate  pro- 
fessor, professor,  1906,  and  honorary  professor  until  1911,  Uni- 
versity of  California.  United  States  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion, 1906-11;  chancellor,  New  York  University  since  1911; 
president  from  1905-07.  At  present  honorary  member,  Na- 
tional Council  of  Education ;  Academy  of  Letters  and  Sciences, 
Naples.  Trustee  of  the  Phelps-Stokes  Fund;  life  director, 
National  Educational  Association;  fellow,  American  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  Member  of  the  Cen- 
tury and  City  Clubs  of  New  York.  Author  of  The  Making  of 
Our  Middle  Schools;  Origin  of  American  State  Universities; 
Government  by  Influence.    Home — New  York. 

Every  man  gets  from  the  college  what  he  gets 
from  it;  and  that  is,  in  a  measure,  what  he  him- 
self gives  into  it.  In  other  words,  the  college  life 
is  like  every  voyage  of  discovery  in  this,  that 
every  man  finds  something  different  from  every 
other,  according  to  his  kind. 
71 
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The  teacher  is  king.  Not  the  pedagogue,  but 
the  teacher. 

Now,  in  college  teaching,  we  find  two  groups 
of  studies,  the  historical  and  the  scientific.  I  use 
each  of  these  words  in  the  wider  sense,  history 
as  covering  the  humanities,  science  for  those 
modern  ranges  of  learning  which  employ  in- 
ductive methods,  with  their  master  discipline  in 
mathematics.  History  makes  for  that  deeper 
acquaintance  with  human  nature  which  comes 
through  the  experience  of  mankind.  Science 
opens  up  the  laws  of  nature,  which  condition  all 
experience.  Science  for  knowledge,  history  for 
wisdom.  History  leads  the  way  by  which  men 
have  gained  some  understanding  in  affairs,  some 
skill  in  government,  along  with  our  supreme 
standards  of  righteousness,  beauty,  and  freedom. 
Science  arouses  the  boundless  appetite  for  truth, 
and  the  hope  for  continued  revelation  of  truth. 
How  far  these  two  war  against  each  other  or  how 
far  each  permeates  and  reinforces  the  other,  we 
shall  not  stop  now  to  inquire. 

Our  human  world  is  dominated  by  imagina- 
tion. 

Imagination,  untamed,  runs  wild,  to  no  pur- 
pose. It  wastes  and  destroys.  Its  motions  are 
like  those  of  a  child's  kite  without  a  tail,  violent, 
vagrant,  thrashing  the  ground.  But  this  dis- 
ciplined imagination  rises  like  an  eagle.    And  the 
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two  wings  by  which  it  makes  its  triumphant  way 
are  history  and  science.  To  discipline  the  native 
imagination  of  men  is  one  of  the  greatest  serv- 
ices a  college  education  can  render,  a  service  to 
art,  to  industry,  to  politics,  and  to  all  social  re- 
lationships. 

Here  is  a  student  of  language  and  literature 
who  goes  out  to  open  up  the  finest  traditions  of 
a  Christian  civilization  to  a  stagnant  and  forgot- 
ten people.  Here  is  an  engineer  who  achieves  a 
life  work  of  resourceful  and  honest  construction, 
making  of  it  a  true  offering  to  the  needs  of  his 
land  and  age.  A  physician  turns  to  the  preven- 
tion of  disease  and  gives  his  life  that  others  may 
live  their  lives  to  the  full.  A  lawyer,  who  makes 
a  living  by  the  practice  of  his  profession,  finds 
time  for  legal  aid  to  the  impoverished  and  op- 
pressed of  his  own  community;  while  another, 
ascending  to  the  bench,  serves  his  people  through 
decisions  which  are  not  only  unbought,  but  are 
also  enlightened  and  discerning  as  regards  the 
adjustment  of  precedent  and  principle  to  the  es- 
sential justice  of  a  modern  cause.  An  artist,  in 
paint  or  clay,  or  in  tones  or  in  words,  finds  his 
way  to  beauty,  truth,  and  inspiration  through  all 
the  pitfalls  modern  art  can  devise.  And  here  an 
artist  of  humankind,  a  teacher  of  boys  and  girls, 
gives  to  his  learners  the  wealth  of  a  character 
ploughed    and    sown    and    harvested,    holding 
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nothing  too  precious  for  their  start  in  a  life  that 
may  be  more  abundant  than  his  own. 

Ideas  are  to  economize  and  enrich  and  dis- 
cipline the  life  of  clear  human  nature,  but  never 
to  cast  that  nature  behind  them. 

"That  is  best  blood  that  hath  most  iron  in  it, 
To  edge  resolve  with," 

and  we  would  have  such  blood  in  our  colleges. 
More  and  more  of  it,  let  it  pour  into  college  life, 
not  that  it  may  be  diluted  from  the  stream  of 
dead  men's  memory,  but  that  it  may  be  aug- 
mented from  springs  that  cannot  die ;  that  it  may 
mingle  to  some  purpose  with  the  brimming  cur- 
rent of  human  progress. 

Some  of  you  may  be  called  to  conspicuous 
leadership;  but  if  so,  it  will  not  be  because  you 
have  emancipated  yourselves  from  the  life  of 
your  people,  but  because  you  have  learned  to 
live  that  life  or  interpret  that  life  upon  its  higher 
levels. 

Happy  is  the  man,  in  such  an  age  as  this,  who 
can  understand  that  one  man's  need  and  fulfill- 
ment may  differ  from  another's;  who  can  ex- 
pect new  light  without  turning  his  back  on  the 
gifts  of  the  past ;  who  can,  with  honest  heart,  look 
into  the  stern  and  searching  eyes  of  science,  yet 
hold  as  honestly  to  the  deeper  wisdom  which 
history  has  wrung  from  the  reluctant  centuries, 
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the  inspiration  her  transcendent  voices  have  im- 
parted. 

"Take  God's  armour.  .  .  .  Hold  your 
ground,  tighten  the  belt  of  truth  about  your  loins, 
wear  integrity  as  your  coat  of  mail,  and  have 
your  feet  shod  with  the  stability  of  the  gospel  of 
peace;  above  all,  take  faith  as  your  shield,  to 
enable  you  to  quench  all  the  fire-tipped  darts 
flung  by  evil  one,  put  on  salvation  as  your  helmet, 
and  take  the  Spirit  as  your  sword." 


ARTHUR  CAPPER 

United  States  Senator  from  Kansas 

Arthur  Capper  was  born  at  Garnett,  Kan.,  July  14,  1865; 
he  was  graduated  from  the  Garnett  High  School  in  1884  and 
the  same  year  began  as  a  compositor  on  the  Topeka  Daily 
Capital.  He  was  reporter,  Washington  correspondent,  pub- 
lisher and  proprietor,  1892  — ;  publisher  and  owner  of  Capper's 
Weekly;  Farmer's  Mail  and  Breeze;  Household  Magazine; 
Capper's  Farmer;  Missouri  Ruralist;  Nebraska  Farm  Journal; 
Oklahoma  Farmer;  Ohio  Farmer;  Pennsylvania  Farmer; 
Michigan  Farmer;  and  Topeka  Daily  Capital.  Director, 
Prudential  State  Bank,  Prudential  Trust  Co.  President, 
Board  of  Regents  of  Kansas  Agricultural  College;  twice 
governor  of  Kansas,  1915-19;  elected  to  the  United  States 
Senate,  1919,  and  reelected  in  1925.  President,  Kansas  State 
Good  Roads  Association,  Kansas  State  Historical  Association. 
Elk ;  Odd  Fellow ;  Workman ;  Modern  Woodman.  Member  of 
Country  and  Commercial  Clubs  of  Topeka;  Chevy  Chase  and 
Press  Clubs  of  Washington.     Home — Topeka,  Kansas. 

Young  men  and  young  women  of  today,  the 
citizens  of  the  Republic  tomorrow,  have  the 
brightest  future,  I  believe,  that  has  ever  been  pre- 
sented to  the  youth  of  any  nation.  The  days 
are  filled  with  important  things  to  do ;  tasks  that 
are  waiting  for  someone  to  do  them  better  than 
they  have  been  done  before.  In  no  age  have 
energy,     ambition,     knowledge,     efficiency    and 
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honesty  been  more  greatly  in  demand.  It  is  an 
age  of  youth;  an  age  of  push,  prod,  power. 

But  while  the  opportunities  are  numberless, 
they  are  not  unaccompanied  by  responsibilities. 
The  nation  expects,  nay  it  demands,  that  its 
future  citizens  shall  be  worthy  of  the  heritage 
that  is  theirs. 

So  it  is  the  duty  of  the  boy  of  today  to  prepare 
himself  well  for  the  opportunities  and  responsi- 
bilities of  his  manhood.  He  can  dedicate  himself 
to  no  nobler  task  than  to  make  himself  worthy 
of  citizenship  in  the  Republic.  He  should  know 
his  country  and  love  it;  he  should  know  what  it 
has  cost  in  life,  in  treasure  and  in  unselfish  devo- 
tion to  present  to  him  the  glories  of  American 
achievement  and  the  surpassing  opportunities  of 
American  citizenship.  If  he  is  the  right  sort  that 
knowledge  will  bring  him  inspiration  and  kindle 
within  him  the  desire  for  real  Americanism. 


JOHN  J.  McGRAW 

Vice-President  and  Manager  of  the  New  York  Giant3 

John  J.  McGraw  was  born  in  Truxton,  N.  Y.,  54  years 
ago.  At  the  age  of  seventeen,  he  played  on  the  Olean  team 
of  the  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  League.  In  1894,  he  was 
associated  with  the  Baltimore  Club,  and  at  29  he  accepted  the 
position  as  manager  of  the  New  York  Giants,  winning  a 
pennant  the  third  year  from  the  Philadelphia  Athletics  in 
1905. 

He  has  to  his  credit  in  all  ten  National  League  pennants, 
winning  four  in  succession.  Mr.  McGraw  played  the  National 
game  before  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe;  he  is  recognized 
as  the  foremost  authority  on  baseball. 

Seeking  for  young  players  to  strengthen  my 
team  for  future  championship  struggles,  I  would 
prefer,  other  things  being  anywhere  near  equal, 
a  boy  whose  mind  has  been  trained  as  well  as  his 
body.  That  is  why  they  charge  me  with  having 
a  partiality  for  college  players.  I  plead  guilty 
to  that  charge.  And  I  have  a  preference  for 
high-school  boys  also.  Such  a  boy  has  been 
taught  to  THINK!  He  has  the  habit  of  arguing 
things  out  in  his  mind.  And  if  he  is  a  naturally 
bright  and  adaptable  and  sensible  fellow  to  start 
with,  he  will  begin  to  figure  for  himself  the  logic 
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of  how  success  is  achieved  and  maintained,  and 
the  proper  proportion  of  values. 

It  is  hard  to  argue  with  a  man  who  does  not 
think.  Give  me  a  boy  with  brains  and  courage 
who  will  TRY,  and,  if  he  has  any  natural  ability, 
it  is  better  than  an  even  chance  that  he  will  make 
a  great  ball  player  some  day. 

That  time  has  passed  when  the  athlete  of  bad 
habits  and  wild  and  wayward  disposition  can  get 
to  the  top  and  stay  there  for  any  length  of  time. 
With  more  natural  ability  as  batsman,  runner, 
fielder  or  pitcher,  than  the  type  of  boys  of  whom 
I  speak,  he  will  flash  to  the  front  for  a  brief 
period  and  then  fall  back,  a  victim  to  his  own 
heedlessness.  The  steady,  level-headed,  manly, 
dependable  chap  will  pass  him  in  value  to  his 
team  and  will  stick  on  the  big  time  long  after  the 
mechanical  marvel  has  disappeared  in  the  bush. 

Baseball  has  grown  to  be  a  big  business. 
Over  ten  million  dollars  are  invested  in  National 
League  baseball  plants  alone.  It  is  no  longer  a 
question  of  an  afternoon's  sport  with  a  few 
hundred  patrons  and  a  celebration  afterwards. 
It  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  fifteen  men  on  the 
pay  roll  and  the  top  salary  around  $2,500  and  a 
small  wooden  stand  to  fill  once  or  twice  a  week. 
It  is  no  longer  a  case  of  meeting  clubs  with  maybe 
two  or  three  good  players  on  their  muster  rolls. 

Baseball  is  now  run  along  the  lines  of  any  other 
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big  business  endeavor.  The  owners  must  have 
men  who  are  dependable  and  who  will  give  then- 
best  to  the  game.  Competition  is  keen  and 
constant  all  along  the  line.  The  strain  of  play- 
ing one  hundred  and  fifty  games  every  summer  is 
terrific.  Only  those  young  men  who  have  the 
force  of  character  to  keep  in  top  condition  can 
go  through  the  grind  with  credit  to  those  who 
employ  them  and  those  who  admire  them  from 
the  stands. 

And  so  it  is  that  I  seek  for  boys  who  can  think, 
who  have  initiative,  who  can  reason  things  out, 
who  have  enough  brains  to  be  loyal  and  ambi- 
tious and  who  have  enough  balance  and  pride  to 
be  dependable.  High  schools  and  colleges  de- 
velop these  characteristics.  Of  course  they  can- 
not make  them  in  the  mind  where  they  are  not. 
And  many  a  wonderful  player  with  a  long  record 
of  success  behind  him  never  saw  the  inside  of  a 
high  school  or  college.  But  weight  of  the  evi- 
dence of  twenty  struggles  for  a  pennant  has 
convinced  me  that  a  rookie  ought  to  have  some 
brains  along  with  his  playing  skill. 

That's  why  I  counted  so  much  on  Travis 
Jackson  last  summer  in  the  pinch.  It  was  his 
spirit  more  than  his  mechanical  skill  that  enabled 
him  to  arise  to  the  occasion. 

The  times  have  changed.    Those  days  when  a 
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great  ball  player  could  dissipate  and  disregard 
rules  and  live  a  loose,  irresponsible  care-free  life 
have  gone  forever.  The  pace  is  too  fast.  The 
worry  and  anxiety  such  a  player  causes  his 
manager  offset  to  a  marked  degree  his  natural 
gifts  and  playing  skill  upon  the  field.  During 
the  past  two  decades  I  have  had  scores  of  the 
game's  brightest  lights  under  my  control,  and  as 
a  result  of  my  long  experience  in  handling 
players  and  fighting  for  championships,  I  have 
come  to  speak  of  character  and  poise  and  sound 
sense,  and  spirit  and  intelligent  and  progres- 
sive thought  first,  and  mere  playing  skill  after- 
wards. 

Of  course  a  player  must  excel  as  a  batsman 
and  have  a  strong  arm  and  a  fast  foot  and  a  true 
eye  and  unusual  physical  qualifications  to  even 
enter  the  race  for  baseball  greatness.  But  if  he 
is  to  STAY  in  that  race  long,  if  he  would  survive 
a  fleeting  season  of  greatness,  he  must  have  more 
than  just  physical  gifts.  He  must  have  enough 
strength  of  character  to  keep  in  top  condition  the 
year  around.  He  must  use  his  head  to  help  his 
hands  and  his  feet  to  excel  those  younger  ones  of 
brains  and  prowess  who  come  on  so  fast  and  who 
press  him  so  hard. 

Those  who  stay  at  the  top  today  must  fight 
hard  all  the  time  for  that  place,  and  I  have  found 
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that  the  men  who  help  me  most  on  a  champion- 
ship contender  are  those  men  of  the  Frank 
Frisch  type,  who  have  good  sound  sense  and 
loyalty  and  simple  homely  virtues  that  the 
thoughtless  sports  followers  of  other  years  used 
to  jeer  at  in  sports  competition. 

And  it  is  my  observation  that  these  same 
qualities  of  concentration,  steadiness,  loyalty, 
headwork,  horse-sense,  qualities  that  any  average 
boy  has  and  may  develop,  are  just  as  useful  and 
as  necessary  as  the  remarkable  gifts  of  body  or 
mind  to  hold  success  after  it  is  gained  in  any 
walk  of  life. 
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Editor,  The  New  York  Times 

John  H.  Finley  was  born  at  Grand  Ridge,  111.,  Oct.  19, 
1863.  A.  B.  Knox  College,  1887;  A.  M.  1890;  Johns  Hopkins, 
1887-89.  LL.D.  Park  College,  1895;  Knox  College  1899; 
University  of  Wisconsin,  1904;  Princeton,  1905;  Tulane,  1906; 
Williams,  Dartmouth,  Hobart,  Columbia,  Brown  University, 
State  of  New  York;  L.H.D.  Colgate  and  New  York  Uni- 
versity. Secretary,  State  Charities  Aid  Association,  N.  Y., 
and  editor,  Charities  Review,  1889-92.  President,  Knox 
College,  1892-99;  editor,  Harper's  Weekly,  1899.  Professor  in 
politics  at  Princeton,  1900-03;  president,  College  of  the  City 
of  New  York,  1903-13.  Commissioner  of  education,  State  of 
New  York  and  president,  University  of  State  of  New  York, 
1913-21;  editor,  New  York  Times  1921  — .  Harvard  Uni- 
versity exchange  lecturer  on  the  Hyde  Foundation,  at  The 
Sorbonne,  Paris,  1910-11.  Member,  Board  of  Arbitration  in 
Eastern  Railway  controversy,  1913-14.  Chairman,  New  York 
State  Commission  for  the  Blind;  member,  New  York  State 
Constitutional  Commission,  1914-15;  director,  New  York  Life 
Insurance  Co.,  1910-22;  trustee,  majority  stock  of  Equitable 
Life  Insurance  Co.,  1919  — ;  trustee,  Sage  Foundation,  Knox 
College,  Berea  College;  special  representative  of  Regents  of 
the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York  on  educational  mis- 
sion to  France,  1917;  member,  American  Army  Education 
Commission  in  France,  1918;  head  of  American  Red  Cross  in 
Palestine  and  Near  East,  1918-19.  Decorated,  Order  of 
Rising  Sun  (Japan) ;  Knight,  Legion  of  Honor  (France) ; 
commander,  Order  of  the  Crown  (Italy) ;  Knight  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre;  commander,  Order  of  St.  Sava  (Serbian);  com- 
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mander,  Polonia  Restituta,  (Polish).  Book  on  French  in 
America  crowned  by  Academie  Frangaise  and  awarded  Gold 
Medal;  Geographic  Society  of  Paris;  secretary,  National 
Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters;  president,  American  Social 
Science  Association,  1910-11;  president,  National  Dante  Com- 
mittee, 1921;  president,  National  Child  Welfare  Association; 
vice-president,  National  Recreation  and  Playground  Associa- 
tion; chairman,  Committee  on  International  Justice  and  Good 
Will;  Federal  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  in  America; 
member,  National  Council,  Boy  Scouts  of  America;  vice- 
chairman,  Near  East  Relief;  president,  Immigrant  Education 
Council;  president,  League  of  Walkers;  Grover  Cleveland 
Birthplace  Association;  honorary  life  member,  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art;  councillor,  American  Geographic  Society. 
Clubs:  Century,  Players,  Grolier.  Author  of  Taxation  in 
American  States  and  Cities  (with  Richard  T.  Ely),  1889; 
The  American  Executive  and  Executive  Methods  (with  John 
F.  Sanderson),  1908;  The  French  in  the  Heart  of  America, 
1914;  French  Schools  in  War  Time,  1917;  A  Pilgrim  in 
Palestine,  1918;  The  Debt  Eternal,  1923.  Editor,  Nelson's 
Encyclopedia  and  contributor  to  various  magazines.  Home- 
New  York  City. 

I  believe  that  the  children  of  America  are  above 
all  others  the  hope  of  the  world.  This  is  said  in 
no  boastful  mood.  It  is  said  with  a  sense  of  the 
responsibility  that  is  upon  those  who  have  had 
the  good  fortune  to  come  to  this  land  "trailing 
clouds  of  glory"  from  another  world  or  have  come 
as  immigrants  by  way  of  some  other  land. 
During  and  since  the  War  I  have  seen  the  faces 
and  forms  of  children  all  the  way  back  to  the 
traditional  Garden  of  Eden.  I  have  seen  their 
very  countenances  asking  why  they  were  brought 
into  this  broken  earth  where  they  were  com- 
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pelled  to  live  in  misery  and  pain  and  hunger, 
pierced  by  the  winds  and  snows  in  Asia  Minor, 
burned  on  the  sands  of  the  Syrian  Desert,  re- 
fugees on  the  shores  of  Greece  and  on  the  islands 
of  the  iEgean,  homeless,  shelterless,  by  tens  and 
hundreds  of  thousands. 

The  mysteries  of  this  land  lie  at  every  door  and 
in  every  field;  they  hang  over  every  roof,  and 
hide  in  every  shadow.  Mysteries  of  like  sort  there 
are  of  course  in  every  land  but  with  this  differ- 
ence :  that  here  every  boy  and  every  girl  is  free  to 
follow  them  into  the  presence  of  the  Infinite. 
That  is  their  heritage  of  freedom.  Neither 
poverty  nor  the  social  obscurity  of  parents  nor 
the  predestinations  of  autocracy  bar  the  way. 

And  here,  again,'  should  every  child  who  comes 
upon  this  land  and  every  immigrant  who  comes 
into  it  be  instructed,  not  only  in  the  geography 
of  its  visible  beauty,  but  in  the  geography  of  its 
marvelous  bounty  and  be  made  to  know  what  the 
freedom  of  his  life  in  America  opens  to  him  in 
the  miracles  of  the  fields,  the  shop  and  the  studio. 
These  miracles  I  have  with  my  own  eyes  seen 
in  nearly  every  state  in  this  great  Union. 

During  the  Great  War,  in  its  very  blackest 
period,  I  crossed  the  ocean  on  my  way  to  Pales- 
tine. The  battle  of  Kemmel  Hill  occurred  when 
I  was  on  shipboard.  Marshal  Haig,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Channel,  was  saying  to  his  men  that 
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they  were  standing  with  their  backs  to  the  wall. 
Conditions  were  desperate.  It  was  at  that  very 
time  that  the  head  of  the  Education  Department 
in  England  was  introducing  a  parliamentary 
measure  which  came  to  be  known  as  the  "Chil- 
dren's Charter/'  and  that  he  was  rising  in  the 
House  of  Commons  in  its  behalf,  crying  even 
above  the  sound  of  the  guns  and  of  Marshal 
Haig's  appeal,  "Education  is  eternal  debt  which 
maturity  owes  to  children  and  youth."  Let  us 
think  of  what  our  heritage  is,  the  heritage  of  faith 
which  has  come  down  to  us  through  centuries. 
Think  how  the  responsibility  crowds  upon  us. 
The  world  has  been  millions  of  years  in  the  mak- 
ing and  man  has  been  upon  it  for  tens,  perhaps 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  years.  The  mouths 
of  the  billions  who  have  gone  before  are  stopped 
with  dust.  It  is  only  through  us,  the  living,  and 
such  of  their  thoughts  and  memories  of  their 
deeds  as  are  kept  in  books  and  in  music  and  in 
pictures,  that  all  that  racial  experience  of  these 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  years  is  transmitted. 


E.  W.  HOWE 

Editor  and  Author 

Edgar  W.  Howe  was  born  at  Treaty,  Ind.,  May  3,  1854; 
common  school  education  in  Missouri.  He  worked  in  a  print- 
ing office  at  the  age  of  12,  and  at  19  he  published  the  Golden 
Globe  at  Golden,  Cal.  Editor  and  proprietor,  the  Atchison 
Daily  Globe,  1877-1911.  Editor  and  publisher  of  E.  W. 
Howe's  Monthly,  January  1,  1911  — .  Author:  The  Story  of 
a  Country  Town;  Paris  and  the  Exposition;  Daily  Notes  of 
a  Trip  Around  the  World,  2  Vol.;  The  Trip  to  the  West 
Indies;  Travel  Letters  from  New  Zealand,  Australia,  and 
Africa;  Success  Easier  Than  Failure;  The  Blessing  of  Busi- 
ness; Ventures  in  Common  Sense;  Final  Conclusions,  and 
many  others.  E.  W.  Howe  has  the  distinction  of  being 
recognized  as  one  of  the  keenest  philosophers  and  journalists 
of  the  present  time. 

I  wish  to  write  no  eloquent  thing  to  persuade 
any  man  to  become  Republican,  Democrat,  Pro- 
gressive, Protestant,  Catholic,  Free  Thinker  or 
Socialist,  but  would  like  very  much  to  induce 
everyone  to  consider  more  seriously  the  impor- 
tance of  industry,  politeness,  fairness,  thrift,  ef- 
ficiency, temperance.  For  these  are  the  greatest 
things  in  the  world. 

It  has  been  said  that  I  was  first  to  write  that 
success  is  easier  than  failure,  and  the  longer  I 
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live  the  more  I  am  convinced  the  saying  is  true. 
The  man  with  some  sort  of  success  to  his  credit 
will  encounter  many  difficulties  and  rebuffs,  but 
not  so  many  as  the  poor  wretch  who  goes  to  the 
devil,  and  is  reprimanded  and  cuffed  by  everyone. 

We  should  all  pretend  to  be  a  little  better  than 
we  really  are,  and  have,  like  storekeepers,  a  dis- 
play window  where  we  exhibit  our  best  habits 
and  virtues.  We  should  have  ideals  we  cannot 
quite  reach,  be  a  little  high-minded,  and  accom- 
plish a  little  of  the  greater  good.  Every  man 
should  know  a  few  lines  of  poetry,  exaggerate 
every  good  thing  a  little,  and  hover  cautiously 
around  the  various  higher  things;  but  he  must 
not  go  so  far  from  the  shores  of  reality  that  he 
cannot  paddle  back  to  safety.  For  all  experience 
finally  amounts  to  this :  Ours  is  a  world  of  sordid 
reality,  and  its  best  sermon  is,  Work  hard,  and  be- 
have. 

I  didn't  first  preach  this  sermon:  it  has  been 
taught  children  by  parents  thousands  of  years, 
and  of  all  good  advice,  that  given  children  by 
parents  is  soundest  and  most  unselfish. 

The  rules  for  success  about  which  countless 
books  have  been  written  can  be  put  down  on  a 
postcard.  These  rules  are:  Be  temperate,  indus- 
trious, fair,  polite  and  honest,  and  such  success 
and  happiness  as  are  due  you  will  follow.  To 
be  a  success,  one  need  not  paint  a  marvelous  pic-« 
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ture,  invent  a  wonderful  thing,  write  a  great  boot, 
or  win  high  office.  One  need  only  work  effi- 
ciently and  regularly,  be  fair  in  his  dealings  with 
his  fellow  men,  constantly  increase  his  knowledge 
of  all  useful  subjects,  and  do  his  part  toward 
making  the  world  a  comfortable  and  orderly  place 
in  which  to  live.  The  degree  in  which  a  man 
practices  these  simple  virtues  will  decide  the  de- 
gree of  his  success.  Success  can  be  as  easily  ac- 
complished in  a  small  place  as  in  a  large  one. 
Indeed,  the  small  town  or  farm  is  usually  the 
training  ground  of  success. 

I  have  never  known  a  real  genius,  but  have 
known  thousands  of  dull  men  who  have  been 
successful.  Possibly  it  was  not  intended  anyone 
should  be  entirely  intelligent,  but  anyone  may  be 
well-behaved,  which  is  finally  easier  than  bad  be- 
havior. And  Profit,  the  favorite  god  of  men  al- 
ways attends  good  behavior. 


cO^_ 


DR.  HAMILTON  HOLT 


Educator  and  Editor 

Dh.  Hamilton  Holt  was  born  in  Brooklyn,  New  York,  1872. 
A.  B.,  Yale,  1894.  Post  graduate  work,  Columbia,  1894-97. 
LL.  D.,  Ursinus  College,  1915.  Litt.  D.,  Wooster  College, 
1916.  LL.  D.,  Wilberforce  University,  1920.  Oberlin  College, 
1921.  Otterbein  College,  1922.  Baylor  University,  1927. 
Managing  Editor,  "The  Independent,"  1897-1913.  Editor  and 
owner,  1913-21.  President,  Rollins  College,  Winter  Park, 
Florida,  since  1925.  President,  Third  American  Peace  Con- 
ference. Ex-President,  American  Scandinavian  Foundation. 
Vice-President,  Italy-America  Society.  Founder,  League  to 
Enforce  Peace,  Netherlands-American  Foundation,  Friends 
of  Poland.  Member,  League  of  Nations  Non-Partisan  As- 
sociation. Formerly  Executive  Director  Woodrow  Wilson 
Foundation.  Chairman,  Executive  Committee,  Baltic-Ameri- 
can Society.  Member,  National  Institute  Social  Science. 
He  visited  the  Allied  battle  fronts  in  1918  as  the  guest 
of  governments.  Liaison  officer  between  the  American 
Delegation  and  The  League  to  Enforce  Peace.  Commander 
of  Sacred  Treasure  (Japan).  Officer  Order  of  George  I 
(Greece).  Officer  Public  Instruction  and  Knight  Legion  of 
Honor  (France).  Officer  Order  of  Crown  (Italy).  Knight 
of  North  Star  (Sweden).  Knight  of  Poland  Restored.  Clubs: 
Century,  Authors  (New  York).  Cosmos  (Washington,  D.  C). 
Author:  Undistinguished  Americans,  Commercialism  and 
Journalism  (1909).  Introduction  to  Ex-President  Taft's  book, 
The  United  States  and  Peace.  Lectures:  Accomplishments 
of  The  League  of  Nations,  The  Limitation  of  Armaments, 
America  and  the  World,  Recollections  of  a  Journalist,  An 
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Adventure    in    Common     Sense     Education,     etc.      Homes: 
Woodstock,  Connecticut,  and  Winter  Park,  Florida. 

Years  ago,  when  I  was  a  younger  man  than  I 
am  now,  I  was  an  ardent  believer  in  the  mu- 
nicipal ownership  of  public  utilities.  Although, 
in  late  years,  I  perhaps  have  not  kept  abreast  of 
the  issue  in  its  more  current  aspects,  yet  the 
general  principles  are  the  same. 

I  favor  government  ownership  of  public  utili- 
ties, as  against  private  ownership,  because  under 
government  ownership  service  is  the  motive  of 
management.  Under  private  ownership,  profits 
are  the  motive. 

Under  government  ownership  the  officers  are 
paid  the  minimum  salaries  and  the  workers  the 
maximum  salaries.  Under  private  ownership, 
the  officers  are  paid  the  maximum  salaries  and 
the  workers  the  minimum  salaries. 

From  a  salary  standpoint  the  two  would  seem 
to  be  about  even  if  you  regard  brains  as  equal 
to  brawn.  But  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  even 
here  it  is  socially  more  advantageous  to  have 
incomes  diffused  among  a  larger  group  than  con- 
densed in  a  smaller  one. 

I  admit  that  private  ownership  is  usually  con- 
ducted more  economically  than  public  ownership. 
But  the  social  advantages  of  government  owner- 
ship far  outweigh  the  economic  disadvantages. 


i^uuj^cf^ef — 


JOHN  HAYS  HAMMOND 

Engineer 

John  Hays  Hammond  was  born  at  San  Francisco,  March 
31,  1855.  He  was  educated  in  the  public  and  private  schools; 
Ph.B.  Sheffield  Scientific  School  (Yale),  1876,  A.  M.  Yale, 
1S98;  mining  course  at  Royal  School  of  Mines,  Freiburg, 
Saxony;  D.E.,  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology,  1906;  LL.D. 
Johns  Hopkins,  1907.  Special  expert,  United  States  Geo- 
logical Survey,  examining  California  gold  fields;  later  in 
Mexico  and  afterward  consulting  engineer  for  Union  Iron 
Works,  Central  and  Southern  Pacific  Railways;  Cecil  Rhodes; 
Consolidated  Gold  Fields  of  South  Africa,  British  South 
Africa  Co.  He  has  examined  properties  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Was  one  of  four  leaders  in  reform  movement  in  the 
Transvaal,  1895-96;  after  Jameson  Raid  (with  which  he  was 
not  in  sympathy)  was  arrested  and  sentenced  to  death; 
sentence  was  afterwards  commuted  to  15  years  imprisonment; 
and  later  he  was  released  on  payment  of  fine  of  $125,000. 
Went  to  London  and  became  interested  in  many  mining  com- 
panies; returned  to  the  United  States  in  1900,  associating  with 
important  financial  groups  engaged  in  purchasing  and  pro- 
moting several  of  the  largest  and  most  valuable  mining 
properties  in  the  United  States  and  Mexico.  He  is  also  inter- 
ested in  other  enterprises  including  hydroelectro  and  irriga- 
tion projects.  Has  lectured  at  Columbia,  Harvard,  Yale,  and 
Johns  Hopkins  Universities.  Appointed  by  President  Taft 
as  special  ambassador  and  representative  of  the  President 
to  the  coronation  of  King  George  V,  1911;  president,  Panama- 
Pacific  Exposition  Commission  to  Europe,  1912;  chairman, 
World  Court  Congress,  1914-15;  chairman,  United  States 
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Coal  Commission,  1922-23;  president,  National  League  Re- 
publican Clubs;  fellow,  American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science,  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences; 
member,  National  Civic  Federation;  president,  American 
Institute  of  Mining  Engineers.  Clubs:  Century,  Metro- 
politan, University,  Engineers  (N.  Y.) ;  Chevy  Chase,  Cosmos, 
Metropolitan  (Washington,  D.  C),  Carlton  (London),  and 
others. 

Eor  the  young  man  who  is  by  temperament 
vigorous,  adventurous  and  aggressive,  who  loves 
a  roving  life  in  quest  of  new  things,  whose  in- 
istincts  are  curious,  inventive,  creative — I  can 
think  of  no  profession  more  inspiring  than  one  in 
which  he  is  constantly  in  close  association  and 
conflict  with  the  elemental  forces  whose  conquest 
is  for  the  betterment  of  mankind. 

The  mining  engineer  has  before  him  the  vast, 
almost  untouched  resources  of  the  East — of 
Siberia,  of  China,  of  Korea,  as  well  as  some  of 
the  more  backward  nations  of  Europe.  South 
America,  so  little  known  to  most  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  is  a  vast  storehouse  of  treasure 
which  is  practically  virgin.  The  opening  up  of 
these  resources  offers,  of  course,  equal  oppor- 
tunity to  the  railroad  and  the  civil  engineer.  In 
South  America  the  railroads  are  still  in  so  primi- 
tive a  state  that  a  standard-gauge  track  has  not 
yet  been  adopted,  and  communication  between 
the  neighboring  republics  is  extremely  difficult. 
Never  were  the  opportunities  for  American  en- 
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gineers  so  brilliant  as  they  are  today.  The  future 
of  the  world's  commerce  depends  upon  the  de- 
velopment of  the  resources  of  the  backward 
nations,  and  the  capital  required  must  come,  in 
the  near  future,  at  least,  chiefly  from  America. 
This  assures  a  great  field  for  the  activity  of 
American  engineers. 

The  engineer  must  have  a  strong  creative  de- 
sire. By  instinct  he  must  want  to  produce  and 
construct,  to  create  something  where  nothing 
was  before,  to  watch  it  grow  under  his  hands, 
to  take  pride  in  it  as  originating  within  himself. 
The  engineer  has  much  the  same  impulse  as  the 
artist.  His  canal,  machine,  or  formula  is  as  truly 
the  creature  of  his  brain  as  is  the  sculptor's 
statue,  the  composer's  sonata,  or  the  writer's 
story.  It  is  this  impulse  that  so  dignifies  his 
profession  and  differentiates  it  from  one  limited 
by  tradition,  convention,  and  man-made  rules. 
However  rigid  the  laws  of  nature,  they  are  far 
broader  than  any  code,  which  man  can  construct. 
Without  a  natural  love  of  planning,  building,  and 
expanding,  he  will  have  no  will  to  undertake  the 
difficult  preparation  for  his  profession.  With  it 
and  with  a  large  capacity  for  original  thought  he 
will  have  the  most  fundamental,  positive,  and 
aggressive  trait  of  the  successful  engineer. 

A  boy  who  is  seeking  inspiration  in  the  feats 
of  civil  engineering  need  not  go  far  afield.    If  he 
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lives  in  the  city  he  may  see  steel  construction 
on  all  sides  of  him;  a  short  railway  trip,  es- 
pecially one  through  mountainous  country,  will 
discover  magnificent  achievements  of  skill  and 
daring;  most  of  the  common  incidents  of  daily 
life — the  prosaic  running  water  if  he  trace  it  to 
its  remote  source — will  lead  him  through  a  verit- 
able romance  of  adventure  and  conquest. 

Of  course  there  have  been  men  of  genius  who 
have  risen  to  the  top  of  the  profession  without  a 
college  or  technical-school  education.  I  remem- 
ber a  young  man  who  applied  to  me  for  a  job 
when  I  was  in  charge  of  the  Sonora  mines  in 
Mexico.  He  had  no  technical  education  outside 
the  limited  practical  knowledge  of  a  miner;  he 
had  some  experience  in  assaying,  and  he  had 
picked  up  a  little  information  about  smelting.  I 
liked  his  intelligent,  alert  appearance,  and  started 
him  on  a  small  salary.  After  a  little  trial  I  be- 
gan to  discover  that  besides  natural  judgment, 
ability,  and  skill  he  had  an  intense  interest  in 
every  detail  of  his  work,  and  I  saw  that  his 
knowledge  of  it  was  increasing  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  the  experience  he  was  getting.  I 
found  that  he  was  spending  all  his  spare  time  in 
study,  getting  every  book  on  the  subject  that  he 
could  find,  picking  up  information  of  all  kinds 
from  every  one  he  talked  to,  working  late  into 
the  night  perfecting  himself  in  the  details  of 
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work  far  outside  the  province  of  his  own  job. 
Within  a  year  he  had  become  superintendent  of 
an  important  mine  in  Idaho,  and  eventually  he 
rose  to  the  first  rank  of  mining  engineers. 

If  we  eliminate  any  one  of  the  engineering 
elements  which  underlie  our  present  civilization, 
the  entire  structure  collapses.  Education  which 
depends  on  printing,  literature,  the  arts,  all  the 
luxuries  and  conveniences  and  most  of  the  neces- 
sities of  life  would  come  abruptly  to  an  end. 
Take  away  the  civil  engineer  and  you  prevent  the 
construction  of  railroads,  waterways,  roads,  build- 
ings, the  development  of  our  cities;  without 
transportation  the  population  of  the  world  would 
starve. 

The  profession  is  growing;  that,  perhaps,  is  its 
greatest  fascination.  And  the  possibilities  of  its 
future  growth  are  unbounded. 

(c)  Scribner  &  Sons.  Special  courtesy  rendered  by  John 
Hays  Hammond. 
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Scientific  Explorer  and  Aviator 

Richard  E.  Byrd  was  born  in  Winchester,  Va.,  in  1888. 
He  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Virginia  and  at  the 
U.  S.  Naval  Academy,  Annapolis,  Md.  Almost  since  he 
could  toddle,  Byrd  has  been  an  adventurer.  At  the  age  of 
twelve  he  traveled  around  the  world  alone.  At  Annapolis 
he  was  an  athlete  of  note.  In  his  seafaring  years  that  fol- 
lowed he  was  cited  twenty-two  times  for  bravery  and  dis- 
tinguished service,  including  the  Congressional  Medal  of 
Honor.  When  the  war  came  he  learned  to  fly.  Several  times 
he  narrowly  escaped  death  in  air  crashes.  In  1921,  he  took 
part  in  the  first  transatlantic  flight  when  the  NC^l  flew 
across  from  Newfoundland  to  Portugal.  In  the  same  year 
he  was  almost  killed  on  the  ZR-1  when  she  blew  up.  As 
flight  leader  with  the  National  Geographical  Arctic  Expedi- 
tion in  1923  he  and  his  planes  flew  six  thousand  miles  over 
the  icy  deserts  of  the  north.  On  May  9,  1926  he  and  Floyd 
Bennett  circled  the  North  Pole  for  the  first  time  by  air.  In 
June  1927,  after  forty-two  severe  hours  in  the  air  he  crossed 
the  Atlantic  from  New  York  to  France.  Commander  Byrd 
holds  a  unique  position  in  the  hearts  of  the  American  public 
for  his  daring  exploits  and  scientific  achievements  which  have 
helped  to  dramatize  America. 

If  I  had  a  son  20  years  old  today  and  he  came 
to  me  with  a  question:  "Is  it  all  right  to  fly?" 
I'd  answer,  "po  to  it." 

I  would  give  this  advice  to  any  young  man 
because  I  believe  that,  given  reasonable  perfec- 
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tion  of  equipment  and  training,  it  is  generally 
safe  to  make  other  than  pioneer  flights.  Further, 
I  know  of  no  profession,  trade  or  industry  that  in 
the  coming  50  years  is  likely  to  exert  a  more  pro- 
found or  far-reaching  influence  on  civilization. 

Aviation  has  already  been  much  hurt  by  air 
enthusiasts  whose  predictions  have  not  panned 
out.  Others  have  condemned  the  art  of  flying 
without  fair  consideration.  Despite  both  I  am 
confident  that  flying  is  going  on  to  heights  as  yet 
undreamed. 

I  remember  as  a  boy  hearing  discussion  about 
which  was  the  safest  railroad  on  which  to  travel. 
None  was  considered  very  safe.  Now  people  dis- 
cuss not  which  is  the  safest  railroad  but  which 
is  the  most  comfortable.  Safety  is  taken  for 
granted. 

I  believe  that  flying  can  in  the  same  way 
be  made  safe.  The  trouble  is  that  people  for- 
get aviation  has  the  handicap  of  contending 
every  flying  minute  with  the  force  of  gravity. 
The  railway  and  the  automobile  have  not  had 
this  handicap.  This  is  the  reason  why  the  plane 
must  evolve  more  slowly  than  the  automobile  and 
the  railway  train. 

I  find  there  is  much  doubt  about  the  value  of 
the  spectacular  flights  that  are  being  made  these 
days,  such  as  flights  across  the  ocean  and  our 
flights  in  the  polar  regions.     Yet  I  believe  that 
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such  flights,  made  after  proper  preparation  and 
with  an  instructive  end  in  view,  are  justifiable. 
Where  would  we  be  today  if  there  had  not  been 
pioneers  in  the  past  who  launched  out  into  the 
unknown? 

Bleriot's  flight  in  1909  preceded  regular  air 
service  across  the  English  Channel.  Maynard's 
great  flight  preceded  regular  air  service  across  the 
United  States.  Commander  Read's  trans- Atlan- 
tic crossing  in  1921  was  followed  by  other  similar 
crossings  culminating  in  the  group  that  were  made 
in  1927. 

Spectacular  flights  accelerate  progress  in  flying. 
Man  needs  this  spur  of  necessity,  a  powerful  im- 
petus due  to  the  risk  of  life  involved,  and  a  strong 
stimulant  to  public  favor.  It  is  remarkable  how 
few  people  are  yet  competent  to  speak  intelli- 
gently about  aviation.  I  remember  not  long  ago 
when  one  of  our  pilots  was  flying  in  a  high  head- 
wind several  thousand  feet  up.  At  times  strong- 
gusts  almost  exactly  balanced  the  upward  move- 
ment of  his  machine.  As  a  result,  every  now  and 
then  he  seemed  to  stand  still. 

At  one  period  of  his  flight  he  was  over  the 
suburbs  of  a  city.  An  elderly  lady  happened  to 
glance  out  of  a  window  and  saw  the  stationary 
plane.  After  a  few  moments  of  astonishment  she 
hurried  to  a  telephone  and  made  the  following 
report  to  the  fire  department:     "I  don't  know 
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what  you  can  do  about  it  but  there  is  a  plane 
stuck  in  the  air  over  my  house  that  can't  get 
down." 

Aviation  suffers  a  great  deal  from  sudden  waves 
of  prejudice  due  to  avoidable  accidents.  I  know 
a  young  flier  who  got  his  pilot's  license  in  the 
reserve  corps.  He  was  so  eager  to  have  his  own 
machine  that  he  didn't  wait  to  buy  a  proper  plane. 
For  $300  he  picked  up  a  piece  of  wartime  junk, 
an  old  machine  that  was  not  safe  to  fly.  The  first 
time  he  took  it  up  he  got  caught  in  a  gust  of  wind, 
side-slipped  and  crashed.  A  passenger  was  killed 
and  the  young  pilot  badly  hurt. 

Next  morning  the  papers  carried  a  glaring 
headline:  "Another  Fatal  Airplane  Accident!" 
Whereupon  there  ensued  at  thousands  of  break- 
fast tables  the  following  conversation: 

"Heavens,  here  is  another  horrible  airplane  ac- 
cident. Passenger  crushed  to  death.  Pilot  es- 
capes with  painful  injuries.  Too  bad  it  wasn't 
the  pilot.  There  ought  to  be  a  law  against 
flying." 

If  that  reasoning  were  sound  there  would  be  a 
law  against  every  kind  of  comfort  we  have  today 
from  electric  lights  to  motor  buses. 

I  remember  when  I  went  to  Pensacola  for  in- 
struction to  be  a  pilot  in  1917.  As  I  stepped  on 
the  station  I  chanced  to  look  aloft.  My  eye 
caught  a  training  plane  in  the  sky  overhead.    As 
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I  looked  the  plane  wobbled,  hesitated,  dipped, 
then  dove  straight  down.  Soon  it  was  dropped 
like  a  plummet.  Tail  skyward  it  plunged  into 
the  bay.  Across  the  water  came  a  terrific  crash. 
I  stood  rooted  to  the  spot  horror-struck. 

I  am  frank  to  say  that  at  that  moment  I  felt 
aviation  might  be  a  mistake. 

What  was  the  sense  of  all  this  killing  of  good 
men? 

Now  I  realize  that  those  early  accidents  were 
due  to  experimental  types  of  planes  and  under 
conditions  that  opened  us  to  risks  that  modern 
passengers  are  not  asked  to  face.  The  pioneer  in 
aeronautics  took  chances  at  every  new  venture  he 
essayed.    It  was  part  of  the  game* 

Now  the  passenger  or  pilot  flying  in  a  tested 
plane  under  normal  conditions  can  certainly  do 
so  with  the  comforting  assurance  that  at  last  it 
is  reasonably  safe  to  fly. 

The  degree  of  this  safety  is  increasing  daily 
with  increase  of  safe  landing  fields  throughout 
the  country.  In  areas  where  there  are  not  suffi- 
cient landing  fields,  there  is  a  gradual  swing  to 
the  multi-engined  plane  for  passenger  service 
that  will  fly  with  at  least  one  engine  dead.  Nor 
has  commercial  aviation  yet  done  all  it  can  to 
bring  greater  safety.  Weather  predictions  are 
being  made  gradually  more  reliable,  landing 
fields,  beacons,  and  other  lights  are  ever  increas- 
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ing  in  number;  landing  speeds  are  getting  lower; 
brakes  are  being  installed  on  the  wheels.  Three- 
engined  planes  are  being  built  that  will  fly  with 
but  one  engine.  This  gives  practically  no  danger 
of  a  forced  landing  from  engine  trouble. 

So  it  is  that  I  believe  in  flying  and  commend  it 
to  the  country's  youth  as  a  pursuit  worthy  of  a 
man's  devotion.  And  I  hope  that  those  who  take 
up  the  game  will  experience  the  same  pleasure  I 
have  had  with  the  great  good  fellowship  I  have 
found  among  my  shipmates  of  the  air. 
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Artist 

Howard  Chandler  Christy  was  bora  in  Morgan  County, 
Ohio,  in  1873.  He  was  educated  at  Duncan  Falls,  Ohio. 
Illustrator,  New  York  periodicals,  since  1893.  Pupil  of  Wil- 
liam M.  Chase.  Spanish  War  Service  in  Cuba  with  the  2nd 
U.  S.  Regulars  and  with  the  Rough  Riders.  Served  at 
Santiago.  Letters  and  illustrations  published  in  Scribner's 
and  Harper's  magazines,  Collier's  Weekly  and  by  H.  B. 
Russell,  publisher  of  illustrated  serials  in  the  Cosmopolitan 
and  Hearst's  magazines.  Illustrated  three  books  for  James 
Whitcomb  Riley.  He  also  published  three  books  of  his  own. 
Mr.  Christy  renewed  portrait  painting  in  1920.  Portraits  of 
Will  H.  Hays,  George  Harvey,  Post  Wheeler,  Ex-President 
Harding,  President  and  Mrs.  Coolidge,  Charles  Evans  Hughes, 
Senator  Coleman  Du  Pont,  Bishop  Joseph  Glass,  Mussolini, 
and  Prince  Philip  of  Hesse.  Home:  1  West  67th  Street, 
New  York  City. 

"The  young  man  and  the  art  of  the  future" — 
a  subject  to  be  thought  over  very  carefully  and 
seriously,  and  one  I  am  quite  sure  will  prove  to 
America  what  it  has  proven  in  the  history  of  all 
other  countries.  When  its  art  has  reached  its 
highest  point  the  country  is  then  at  its  height 
in  strength  and  prosperity.  It  is  when  people 
have  the  time  to  turn  their  attention  to  things 
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artistic  that  art  has  the  encouragement  which  it 
needs  for  development. 

America  has  advanced  to  great  heights  in  art, 
both  painting  and  sculpture.  We  have  splendid 
landscape  painters,  portrait  painters,  and  what 
other  country  can  boast  of  finer  sculptors  than  we 
have  here?  With  such  wholesome  examples  as 
these,  together  with  the  great  work  which  has 
been  handed  down  for  centuries  past,  which  have 
stood  the  test  of  time,  I  see  no  reason  why  the 
art  of  the  future  should  go  astray,  or  why  it  should 
not  go  on  and  contribute  to  the  world  its  full 
share  of  beauty  and  strength  and  harmony,  color 
and  technique  and  style. 

It  would  be  easy  to  name  any  number  of  those 
who  are  doing  this  right  now,  and  the  names  of 
a  few  who  were  truly  the  very  greatest  of  great 
masters,  but  I  will  only  call  the  attention  to  one 
painter  and  one  painting.     This  is  the  Sargent 
portrait  of  the  three  Wymden  Sisters  in  the  Met- 
ropolitan Museum  of  Art.    Is  there  an  old  master 
in  the  entire  gallery  which  will  surpass  this  paint- 
ing in  any  way — or  is  the  very  famous  portrait  of  1 
Pope  Innocent  X  in  the  Dorian  Palace  of  Rome,  ! 
considered  one  of  the  world's  greatest  master-  j 
pieces,  a  greater  or  more  subtle  painting  than  this 
one  by  John  Sargent?    I  cannot  help  but  congrat- 
ulate whoever  was  responsible  for  the  purchase, 
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thus  bringing  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum  this 
great  masterpiece. 

To  me  it  is  one  of  the  great  masterpieces  of 
the  world,  as  is  the  Whistler  portrait  of  his 
mother,  which  now  hangs  in  the  Louvre.  What 
could  be  finer  than  the  arrangement,  subtlety, 
color,  quality,  style,  handling,  truth,  construc- 
tion, light  and  air  in  these  two  paintings? 

The  quality  which  marks  a  great  work  of  art, 
and  which  is  almost  startling,  is  its  absolute 
truth,  without  the  slightest  affectation  and  the 
apparent  ease  in  which  it  is  done,  always  with 
that  quality  which  encourages  others  who  know 
the  language  and  want  to  work  and  try  to  do. 

There  is  no  need  to  worry  about  the  art  of  the 
future  when  we  have  before  us  such  splendid 
examples. 
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HENRY  B.  WILSON 

Admiral,  United  States  Navy 

Henry  Braid  Wilson  was  bora  in  Camden,  N.  J.,  Feb.  23, 
1861 ;  he  was  graduated  from  the  United  States  Naval  Acad- 
emy in  1881.  Promoted  in  succession  from  ensign,  junior 
grade,  1883,  to  rear  admiral,  July,  1917;  and  admiral,  June, 
1919.  On  U.  S.  S.  Bancroft,  Spanish- American  War,  1898;  presi- 
dent, Board  of  Inspection  and  Survey,  1913-1916.  Commanded 
U.  S.S.  Pennsylvania,  1916-17.  Commander,  Patrol  Force, 
Atlantic  Fleet,  1917-18.  He  was  then  appointed  commander 
of  the  United  States  Naval  Forces  in  France,  January  7, 
1918;  commander-in-chief  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet,  June  30, 
1919;    superintendent,   United    States    Naval  Academy,   1921. 


Giving  advice  is  a  privilege  of  age  and  dis- 
regarding it  is  a  custom  of  youth.  Yet  age 
continues  to  advise — while  youth  ignores — in  the 
hope  that  some  time,  some  day,  youth  will  com- 
promise enough,  at  least,  to  listen.  Every  man 
has  his  own  problems  to  work  out,  his  own 
situations  to  face.  Handling  them  manfully  is 
a  part  of  the  process  which  an  all-wise  Creator 
gave  for  tempering  our  characters.  Thus  the 
partly  true  old  adage  that  experience  is  the  best 
teacher — partly  true  because  like  the  stern  light 
of  a  ship,  experience  illuminates  only  to  the  rear. 
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But,  too,  there  is  an  adage  that  a  word 
to  the  wise  is  sufficient,  which  encourages  me 
to  write  to  you  a  few  of  the  fundamentals  of 
Life  as  I  give  them  to  the  young  gentlemen 
of  this  Academy — midshipmen  training  for  a 
career  which  has  the  recognition  of  the  eternal 
worth  of  character  as  its  corner  stone  and  truth 
as  its  watchword. 

Beginnings  are  tremendous  things.  A  good 
start  has  meant  the  winning  of  many  a  hard 
struggle;  a  bad  start,  the  losing.  One  cannot 
wait  until  the  last  second  to  win  a  hundred  yard 
dash.  Winning  anything  takes  preparation, 
practice,  careful  training  and  the  will  to  win.  If 
you  train  honestly,  play  fairly,  do  each  day's  work 
faithfully,  you  will  find  the  mastery  of  a  success- 
ful career  within  your  grasp. 

Most  of  you  are  filled  with  ambition.  All  of 
you  are  full  of  hope.  There  is  a  great  difference. 
Hope  plus  a  determination  to  succeed  is  ambition. 
Hope  alone  can  accomplish  little  and  few  have 
gained  success  through  luck. 

If  you  are  one  of  the  fortunate  who  are  to  have 
an  education,  so  much  the  better.  Men  have 
succeeded  without  one  and  men  will  continue  to 
do  so;  but — get  an  education  if  you  can.  It  is 
a  tremendous  asset  in  life's  battle.  But  do  not 
think  if  you  have  an  education  that  you  have 
succeeded.    You  leave  college  well  equipped,  but 
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what  you  do  with  the  equipment  is  in  large 
measure  in  your  own  hands.  If  you  succeed  you 
will  get  the  credit.  If  you  do  not  it  is  only 
right  that  you  should  bear  the  blame. 

The  world  is  filled  with  men  who  watch  the 
clock.  They  work  because  they  have  to  and  do 
only  as  much  as  is  required.  So  it  is  with  the 
great  body  of  men — the  average.  A  few  are 
superior — fifteen  minutes  ahead  of  the  others — 
a  few  inferior.  Whatever  your  walk  in  life  you 
will  find  your  colleagues  divided  into  these  three 
groups.  You  will  be  in  that  group  in  which  you 
place  yourself.  Each  of  you  has  the  potentiality 
to  be  in  the  superior  group.  But  only  those  who 
are  willing  and  eager  to  do  their  best  under  any 
and  all  conditions,  no  matter  how  mean  the  task, 
how  uninteresting  the  work,  will  succeed. 

Keep  your  head  up  that  you  may  recognize 
opportunity  when  you  meet  it.  It  usually  knocks 
at  your  door  but  once.  Having  passed  it  is  gone 
forever. 

In  whatever  niche  life  finds  you,  remember  that 
nothing  is  superior  to  Character.  Honesty,  Up- 
rightness, Integrity — the  triumvirate  which  spells 
character.  Not  all  men  can  belong  to  the  aris- 
tocracy of  birth,  or  to  that  of  wealth,  but  every 
man  can,  if  he  will,  belong  to  the  aristocracy  of 
character;  which  ought  to  be  the  goal  of  all  of 
us. 
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Your  lives  will  be  largely  what  you  make  them. 
Try  to  follow  these  rules: 

1.  Do  not  take  yourself  too  seriously. 

2.  In    your    allotted    work    do    your    best 

always. 

3.  Give    as    little    trouble    to    others    as 

possible. 

4.  Win  if  you  can  in  work  and  play,  but 

fight  clean. 


GEORGE  B.  CORTELYOU 


President,  Consolidated  Gas  Company  of  New  York. 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  President  Roosevelt's  Cabinet. 

George  B.  Cortelyotj  was  born  in  New  York,  July  26,  1862. 
He  was  graduated  from  the  Hempstead  (L.  I.)  Institute, 
1879;  State  Normal  School,  Westfield,  Mass.,  1882;  LL.  B., 
Georgetown  University,  1895;  LL.  M.,  George  Washington 
University,  1896;  LL.  D.,  Georgetown,  1903;  Kentucky  Wes- 
leyan,  1905;  University  of  Illinois,  1905.  General  law  and 
verbatim  reporter,  New  York,  1883-85.  Principal  New  York 
preparatory  schools,  1885-89.  He  entered  the  government 
service  in  1889;  stenographer  to  President  Cleveland,  1895; 
executive  clerk,  1896;  Assistant  Secretary  to  President 
McKinley,  1898;  Secretary  to  the  President,  1900,  and  re- 
appointed, by  President  Roosevelt,  1901.  First  Secretary  of 
Commerce  and  Labor,  1903-04.  Postmaster  General,  1905-07. 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  1907-09.  Chairman,  Republican 
National  Committee,  1904-07.  President,  Consolidated  Gas 
Company  of  New  York,  since  1909.  Director:  Consolidated 
Gas  Company  of  New  York,  New  York  Edison  Company, 
New  York  Life  Insurance  Company,  National  Surety  Com- 
pany, President  McKinley  National  Memorial  Association. 
Vice-President,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  State  of  New  York. 
Chairman,  Joint  Committee  of  National  Utility  Associations. 
Clubs:  National  Republican,  Union  League,  Recess,  Hunt- 
ington Bay,  Huntington  Country  (New  York),  University 
(Washington,  D.  C),  Hamilton  (Chicago).  Home:  Hunt- 
ington, L.  I.,  New  York. 
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It  is  the  privilege  and  duty  of  the  present  gen- 
eration to  pass  on  to  its  successors,  unimpaired, 
the  heritage  of  liberty  bequeathed  to  it  by  the 
founders  of  the  Republic. 

There  is  a  small  but  vociferous  minority  that 
would  curtail  this  liberty  by  having  the  govern- 
ment invade  the  field  of  private  business  in  com- 
petition with  its  own  citizens. 

This  is  contrary  not  only  to  the  spirit  of  Amer- 
ican institutions  but  to  the  ideals  of  Anglo-Saxon 
civilization. 

Our  government  was  set  up  not  to  do  for  the 
citizen  the  things  he  can  best  do  for  himself  but 
to  do  those  things  which  he  as  an  individual  can- 
not do. 

It  is  the  means  by  which  the  people  in  their 
collective  capacity  provide  among  other  things 
for  the  common  defense,  the  maintenance  of 
public  order  and  the  protection  of  individual 
liberty.    It  is  essentially  political  in  its  nature. 

It  is  not  organized  to  manufacture  and  dis- 
tribute commodities  but  to  declare  the  principles 
upon  which  these  and  other  activities  of  the  citi- 
zens shall  be  conducted,  and  then  to  see  that  they 
are  so  conducted.  Its  province  is  regulation,  not 
operation. 

Like  a  referee  or  an  umpire,  it  lays  down  the 
rules  of  the  game  but  does  not  take  part  in  the 
game  itself. 
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The  better  it  is  fitted  to  perform  its  political 
and  supervisory  functions  the  less  it  is  fitted  to 
engage  in  business  operations.  It  cannot  be  both 
umpire  and  player  without  failing  in  both  ca- 
pacities. 

Government  and  industry  exist  each  for  lim- 
ited and  particular  ends.  Each  has  its  proper 
and  legitimate  sphere  and  should  keep  within  it. 

President  Coolidge  said  recently:  "When  the 
Government  once  enters  a  business  it  must  oc- 
cupy the  field  alone.  No  one  can  compete  with 
it.    The  result  is  a  paralyzing  monopoly." 

Having  entered  one  business,  it  would  not  stop 
there.  The  inevitable  tendency  of  bureaucracy 
is  to  expand,  to  branch  out.  It  would  envelop  one 
business  after  another  until  finally  it  took  in  all 
business.  Then  we  would  be  a  nation  of  em- 
ployees, with  the  government  as  the  only  em- 
ployer. 

But  even  with  the  government  as  employer, 
do  we  want  to  become  a  nation  of  employees? 
In  other  words,  do  the  people  want  to  be  master 
of  their  government  or  do  they  want  the  govern- 
ment to  be  master  of  them? 

There  is  no  middle  ground.  Either  we  must 
keep  the  government  out  of  business  entirely  or 
be  prepared  to  see  it  eventually  take  over  all 
business. 

When  government  is  the  sole  proprietor,  eco- 
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nomic  freedom  vanishes;  and  as  the  President 
truly  observes:  "If  economic  freedom  vanishes, 
political  freedom  becomes  nothing  but  a  shadow." 

That  is  why  this  is  a  vital  question.  It  is  com- 
paratively easy  not  to  take  the  first  step,  but  it 
becomes  increasingly  difficult  to  stop  after  the 
first  steps  are  taken. 

The  time  to  resist  the  attempt  to  put  the  gov- 
ernment in  business,  therefore,  is  at  the  begin- 
ning. Advocates  of  government  ownership  desire 
to  get  the  government  committed  to  some  par- 
ticular undertaking — under  however  specious  a 
guise — and  then,  with  this  as  an  entering  wedge, 
expand  the  list  indefinitely.  We  need  not  ques- 
tion their  sincerity  but  we  challenge  their  judg- 
ment. 

History,  reason  and  experience  alike  refute 
their  claims.  The  trail  of  government  ownership 
is  littered  with  the  debris  of  wrecked  enterprises. 
Let  us  not  set  our  feet  upon  this  trail. 

To  none  is  this  question  of  greater  importance 
than  to  the  youth  of  the  land.  Upon  them  the 
mantle  of  responsibility  soon  must  fall.  With 
responsibility  should  go  opportunity. 

Government  ownership  of  industry  would  close 
the  door  upon  opportunity  by  taking  away  the 
main  incentive  to  human  progress — reward  for 
individual  effort.     It  would  level  down  not  up. 

This  country  has  achieved  its  commercial  and 
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financial  supremacy  under  a  regime  of  private 
ownership.  It  conquered  the  wilderness,  built 
our  railroads,  our  factories,  our  public  utilities, 
gave  us  the  telegraph,  the  telephone,  the  electric 
light,  the  automobile,  the  airplane,  the  radio,  and 
a  higher  standard  of  living  for  all  the  people  than 
obtains  anywhere  else  in  the  world.  No  great 
invention  ever  came  from  a  government-owned 
industry. 

These  things  are  not  mere  accident  or  co- 
incidence. They  could  not  have  been  accom- 
plished save  by  encouraging  and  rewarding 
individual  thrift,  initiative  and  ability.  Their 
benefits  cannot  be  retained,  nor  new  ones  gained, 
save  by  the  same  process. 

Government  ownership  of  industry  would  not 
only  paralyze  industry  but  in  the  end  would  de- 
stroy the  government. 

We  believe  in  our  government.  We  think  it 
is  the  best  in  the  world.  We  want  it  to  remain 
so.  The  path  of  safety  lies  in  keeping  it  out  of 
activities  that  are  alien  to  its  fundamental  pur- 
pose, whose  ultimate  fruits  are  either  anarchy  or 
despotism. 
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Automobile  Manufacturer 

Walter  P.  Chrysler's  entire  life  has  been  devoted  to 
transportation.  His  father  was  a  pioneer  locomotive  engi- 
neer. After  leaving  high  school,  he  became  a  machinist's 
apprentice  in  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  shops,  at  Ellis, 
Kansas.  Later  employed  by  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad,  at  Wel- 
lington, Kansas.  He  then  went  with  the  Rio  Grande  & 
Western  Railroad.  At  33,  he  became  superintendent  of 
motive  power  of  the  Chicago  &  Great  Western  Railroad, 
the  youngest  man  ever  to  have  held  this  position.  He  be- 
came works  manager  and  later  general  manager  of  The 
American  Locomotive  Company,  Pittsburgh.  His  first  auto- 
mobile experience  was  with  the  Buick  Company,  later  be- 
coming organization  man  with  the  Willys-Overland  Com- 
pany. He  then  consolidated  the  Maxwell  and  Chalmers 
companies  into  the  Chrysler  Company.  In  four  years  this 
company  rose  from  twenty-seventh  to  third  place  in  total 
gross  sales,  according  to  the  National  Automobile  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 

While  once  traveling  from  Detroit  to  New 
York  with  a  business  associate,  he  asked  me  dur- 
ing the  course  of  conversation:  "Mr.  Chrysler,  I 
have  often  wondered  why  you  work  so  hard. 
Why  is  it  that  you  devote  so  many  hours  of  the 
day  each  day  to  your  job?    You  have  everything 
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in  the  way  of  material  rewards.  What  is  it  that 
prompts  you  to  keep  going?" 

"Joe,"  I  said,  "did  you  ever  stop  to  think  of 
the  number  of  young  men  and  women  we  em- 
ploy? I  often  think  about  them  and  I  believe 
that  when  I  keep  going  and  work  hard  and  con- 
tribute to  this  company  what  talents  I  possess,  I 
am  helping  them  get  along  in  this  world.  And 
that  knowledge  is  what  keeps  me  so  busy.  I  am 
interested  in  young  American  manhood  and 
womanhood  and  I  enjoy  seeing  them  get  ahead. 

"A  young  college  graduate  once  came  into  my 
office  to  get  some  advice  about  the  opportunities 
in  the  automotive  industry.  He  asked  me  what 
I  thought  was  the  secret  of  success. 

"Young  man,"  I  said,  "I  don't  believe  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  the  secret  of  success.  There  are 
certain  elements  of  success,  to  be  sure.  But  those 
elements  are  known,  and  given  the  combination 
of  all  of  them,  you  will  have  success. 

"The  first  element  is  ability.  Every  man  has 
a  certain  amount  of  ability.  Some  men  have 
more  than  others.  Some  have  ability  and  haven't 
discovered  it.  Others  have  ability  and  don't  use 
it.  But  we  must  have,  to  start  with,  a  certain 
amount  of  ability. 

"Next  we  must  have  what  I  like  to  think  of  as 
capacity.  I  mean  by  that  the  means  to  develop, 
to  grow.    A  man's  ability  increases,  his  capacity 
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for  work  and  concentration,  for  example,  be- 
comes greater. 

"Next  we  must  have  energy.  It  matters  not 
whether  a  man  has  ability  and  capacity  if  he 
lacks  energy.  A  man  must  be  industrious.  But 
so  many  men  have  plenty  of  energy  and  limita- 
tions to  their  amount  of  ability  and  capacity. 
But  given  ability,  capacity  and  energy  we  can 
make  a  good  start. 

"And  finally,  we  must  have  opportunity.  A 
man  may  have  ability  and  capacity  and  energy 
but  if  he  lacks  opportunity  he  may  not  get  far. 
Some  men  can't  recognize  opportunity  when  they 
see  it.  Others  go  where  opportunities  are  the 
greatest.  Others  create  their  opportunities. 
But  given  the  combination  of  the  four  elements, 
we  have  success. 

"There  are  elements  which  lift  ordinary  suc- 
cess to  the  heights  of  brilliant  success.  Some 
men  are  idea-resourceful  and  others  never  have 
a  new  idea.  Some  men  are  particularly  enter- 
prising and  other  men  follow  the  line  of  least 
resistance.  Some  men  are  genuinely  enthusiastic 
and  are  lifted  above  the  heads  of  others  because 
of  intelligent  enthusiasm. 

"In  this  day  we  spend  a  great  deal  of  time 
working.  And  I  always  sympathize  with  a  young 
man  who  is  doing  something  he  doesn't  want  to 
do.    A  man  should  be  happy  in  his  work.     He 
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should  like  it  thoroughly.  When  a  man  leaves 
his  home  in  the  morning  he  should  anticipate 
the  day's  events  with  pleasure.  He  should  ap- 
proach his  work  with  real  enthusiasm.  And  with 
the  other  elements  present  he  will  go  far. 

"This  world  is  made  up  of  all  kinds  of  people. 
We  have  the  aggressive,  alert  type,  quick  to  as- 
sert himself  and  we  have  the  quiet,  diffident 
type,  who  hesitates  to  venture  more  than  a  word. 
But  either  type  can  find  his  place  and  both  can 
make  themselves  useful. 

"I  really  envy  the  young  man  of  today.  Never 
were  the  opportunities  greater.  Never  were  the 
rewards  as  large.  And  I  am  not  thinking  in 
terms  of  money  alone.  This  is  an  extraordinary 
age  in  which  we  are  living.  We  have  aviators 
flying  over  oceans  and  making  non-stop  flights 
from  country  to  country.  We  have  radio  broad- 
casting stations  contemplating  the  broadcasting 
of  pictures.  We  have  telephones  from  continent 
to  continent.  We  have  millions  of  motor  cars  on 
our  streets  and  highways.  We  have  a  prosperous 
country  with  people  well  employed,  paid  high 
wages  and  able  to  enjoy  the  comforts  of  life.  We 
have,  one  might  say,  everything.  We  as  a  nation 
have  much  to  be  thankful  for.  And  I  am  sure  we 
are  a  grateful  people. 

"This  is  an  age  of  young  men.  Opportunities 
in  industry  were  never  greater.     To  be  sure  the 
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trained  man,  the  college  and  university  gradu- 
ate, has  the  advantage.  But  with  hundreds  of 
colleges  and  universities  there  is  little  excuse  for 
a  man  not  getting  a  college  education.  If  the 
man  seeking  his  way  in  the  world  is  without  it, 
he  can  overcome  the  obstacle  by  home  instruc- 
tions. It  all  depends  upon  how  hard  a  man  is 
willing  to  work  to  achieve  success. 

"Be  courageous  and  hopeful  and  enterprising. 
March  on  and  achieve.  The  world  will  reward 
you  and  when  this  old  world  of  ours  compensates 
for  accomplishments  of  genuine  merit  it  invari- 
ably proves  to  be  a  generous  world." 


FRED  STONE 

Dean  of  American  Musical  Comedy 

Fred  Stone  was  born  in  Longmont,  Col.,  Aug.  19,  1873; 
educated  in  the  public  schools.  He  first  appeared  on  the 
stage  at  the  age  of  eleven  in  Topeka,  Kan.  He  traveled 
with  the  Sells-Renfrew  Circus  in  1886,  and  later  played  Topsy 
in  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin":  In  1894,  he  met  David  Montgomery 
and  associated  with  him  for  many  years,  appearing  in  variety 
theatres;  Palace  Theatre,  London,  England,  1900;  Herald 
Square  Theatre,  New  York,  1901 ;  scored  success  as  the  Scare- 
crow in  "Wizard  of  Oz",  1903;  and  as  Con  Kidder  in  "The 
Red  Mill",  1906;  toured  as  Henry  Clay  Baxter  in  "The  Old 
Town";  played  in  "Jack  O'Lantern"  and  "Stepping  Stones" 
appearing  in  the  latter  with  his  wife  and  daughter  Dorothy. 
Home — Amityville,  L.  I. 

In  my  opinion  it  is  going  to  be.  ability  to  con- 
centrate which  will  make  successes  of  the  boys 
of  the  rising  generation,  and  the  boy  of  today  is 
going  to  be  beset  with  more  temptations  and 
more  distractions  than  the  boy  of  my  own  time. 

When  I  was  a  boy,  schools  were  poor,  particu- 
larly in  the  West  where  I  was  reared;  the  teach- 
ing could  not  have  been  very  good,  and  a  boy's 
opportunities  seemingly  were  limited.  But  I 
wonder  if  the  mere  absence  of  distracting  in- 
fluences did  not  make  it  possible  for  the  boys  of 
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my  time  to  get  more  out  of  those  poor,  badly- 
taught  schools  than  it  is  possible  for  the  modern 
boy  to  get  out  of  schools  with  modern  plants  and 
marvelous  teaching.  There  is  a  great  interest  in 
sports  today.  There  are  signs  that  the  colleges 
are  beginning  to  be  alarmed  at  the  idea  of 
athletics  dominating  school  life.  The  auto- 
mobile, the  motion  picture,  the  radio,  all  make 
it  more  difficult  for  a  boy  to  settle  down  to  the 
comparative  dullness  of  his  studies.  Yet  it  is 
the  boy  who  can  shut  out  these  influences  now 
who  is  going  to  reap  the  big  profits  in  another 
ten  years. 

This  is  an  age  of  education.  The  number  of 
uneducated  men  who  will  be  successful  in  the 
next  generation  will  be  so  few  as  to  be  negligible. 
And  while  it  will  be  more  difficult  for  a  boy  to 
secure  an  education  from  the  standpoint  of  dis- 
tracting interests,  it  will  be  easier  from  the 
financial  side.  We  have  so  many  big  schools,  so 
many  little  schools  and  so  many  agencies  for 
helping  the  student,  that  I  doubt  if  there  will 
be  a  boy  in  all  America  who  cannot  help  himself 
to  a  college  education,  largely  with  his  own  hands. 
Each  year  a  larger  number  of  students  help 
themselves  through  school,  and  while  it  may  take 
hard  work,  and  denial  of  some  pleasures,  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  results  are  worth  while. 

It  is  an  old  story  to  say  that  hard  work  is  the 
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way  to  all  things.  I  think  I  will  modify  it  a  little 
and  say  that  intelligent  hard  work  is  the  way  to 
all  things.  I  think  hard  work  counts  only  when 
it  is  to  some  definite  end,  and  I  think  every  boy 
should  plan  as  early  as  possible  what  he  intends 
to  do  and  then  to  work  according  to  that  plan. 
Opportunities  come  to  some  people,  but  my  ex- 
perience has  been  that  a  far  greater  number  of 
people  go  out  to  meet  them. 
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ALBERT  BIGELOW  PAINE 

Author 

Albert  Bigelow  Paine  was  born  in  New  Bedford,  Mass., 
July  10,  1861 ;  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Xenia,  111. 
Editor,  League  Dept.,  St.  Nicholas  Magazine,  1899-1909. 
Clubs:  The  Players,  Authors.  Member  of  the  National 
Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters,  and  the  Touring  Club  of 
France.  Some  of  Mr.  Paine's  works  are  Rhymes  with  Two 
Friends  (with  William  Allen  White),  1893;  The  Mystery  of 
Eveline  Delorme,  1894;  The  Autobiography  of  a  Monkey, 
1897;  The  Bread  Line,  1900;  The  Great  White  Way,  1901; 
A  Sailor  of  Fortune,  1906;  From  Van  Dweller  to  Commuter, 
1907;  The  Ship  Dwellers,  1910;  Mark  Twain— A  Biography, 
1912;  The  Boy's  Life  of  Mark  Twain,  1916;  Mark  Twain's 
fetters,  1917;  George  Fisher  Baker,  A  Biography,  1919;  A 
Short  Life  of  Mark  Twain,  1920;  In  One  Man's  Life,  1921; 
Joan  of  Arc — Maid  of  France,  1925.  Albert  Bigelow  Paine  is 
the  literary  executor  of  Mark  Twain.    Home — Bronxville,  N.  Y. 

To  many  it  will  come  as  a  surprise  that  had 
Mark  Twain  lived  until  November  30,  1925,  he 
would  have  been  ninety  years  old.  He  died 
April  21,  1910,  in  his  seventy-fifth  year,  his 
hair  white,  but  just  a  boy  at  heart.  Until  within 
a  few  months  of  his  death  his  step,  his  manner, 
his  high-heartedness  were  that  of  youth.  He  did 
not  know  how  to  grow  old,  and  he  never  seemed 
so  to  those  about  him. 
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What  was  the  secret  of  Mark  Twain's  unperish- 
ing  boyhood?  Heritage  had  much  to  do  with  it, 
of  course;  but  even  more,  we  may  believe,  it  is 
to  be  found  in  his  early  outdoor  environment, 
his  honest  sincerity  of  purpose,  his  resolution  to 
deal  fairly  with  the  world,  without  grudge  or 
rancor,  and  to  turn  toward  it  a  cheerful  side. 
These  things  make  for  youth:  the  outdoor  body 
and  the  ungrudging  heart  cannot  grow  old. 

As  a  boy  among  the  river  hills  about  Hannibal; 
as  a  young  man,  a  Mississippi  pilot  and  a  Cali- 
fornia miner,  he  knew  the  wide  freedom  of  the 
open,  and  nobody  loved  it  more.  Those  books 
of  his — Tom  Sawyer,  Huckleberry  Finn,  Life  on 
the  Mississippi,  Roughing  It — all  are  full  of  it. 
He  never  wrote  a  book  that  did  not  have  in  it 
somewhere  the  fresh,  free  breath  of  the  out-of- 
doors. 

To  hear  him  tell  it,  he  was  not  a  very  good  boy. 
The  character  of  Tom  Sawyer  is  drawn  largely 
from  himself,  and  we  all  remember  that  Tom 
and  Huck  did  some  pretty  doubtful  things;  but 
whatever  mischief  he  may  have  got  into,  he 
was  never  cruel,  either  to  human  beings  or  to 
animals;  he  never  would  permit  others  to  be  so; 
he  was  for  the  weak  against  the  strong,  the  fights 
of  his  boyhood  were  with  petty  tyrants  who 
sought  to  impose  upon  those  smaller  or  weaker 
than  themselves;  he  worked  as  he  played  and 
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fought,  resolutely,  cheerfully,  cleanly — he  never 
did  an  underhanded  thing. 

We  talk  about  one  hundred  per  cent  Ameri- 
cans :  Mark  Twain  was  all  that  we  mean  by  that, 
and  something  more:  he  was  the  perfect  embodi- 
ment of  the  American  spirit  in  its  finest  form,  the 
clean-hearted  patriot  who  is  not  blindly  for  the 
flag,  right  or  wrong,  but  whose  nobler  purpose 
is  to  purify  the  nation  and  make  its  flag  worth 
fighting  for.  His  favorite  character  in  all  history 
was  Joan  of  Arc,  and  no  other  has  so  beautifully 
told  her  story,  because,  behind  it,  in  the  heart  of 
the  teller,  lay  a  nobility  of  intention  as  high 
as  hers. 

It  was  Mark  Twain's  great  sincerity  and 
simple-heartedness,  his  Youth  (that  was  his 
wife's  name  for  him)  more  than  his  humor  that 
gave  him  a  popularity  in  every  continent  such 
as  has  never  been  matched  in  history.  During 
the  past  three  years  I  have  been  for  the  most  part 
in  Europe.  I  do  not  know  whether  his  birthday 
is  celebrated  in  the  schools  here,  or  not,  but  I 
know  that  it  would  be  if  he  had  been  a  native 
of  any  one  of  these  countries.  His  name  here 
is  as  alive  and  well  known  today  as  it  was  when 
he  visited  these  old  nations;  when,  as  in  1872, 
throngs  filled  the  largest  lecture  rooms  in  London 
for  an  entire  winter  to  hear  him,  a  record  en- 
gagement in  the  history  of  lecturing;  when,  as 
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in  '98,  the  police  of  Vienna  would  hold  up  the 
traffic  at  any  time,  to  let  him  pass.  He  remained 
two  winters  in  Vienna,  and  his  apartments  there 
were  so  thronged  with  celebrities  and  dignitaries 
that  they  acquired  the  name  of  the  "Second  Em- 
bassy." A  lecture  trip  which  he  made  around 
the  world,  to  earn  money  for  the  payment  of 
debts  for  which  he  was  not  legally  bound,  was 
nothing  less  than  a  royal  progress.  Once  more, 
in  England,  this  time  to  take  a  degree  at  Oxford 
(imagine  barefoot  Tom  Sawyer  taking  a  degree!), 
the  streets  everywhere  thronged  to  see  him  pass, 
his  name  ran  ahead  of  him  like  a  cry  of  fire. 

It  would  be  the  same  if  he  could  return  now; 
he  has  never  lost  even  a  shade  of  his  popularity. 
A  waiter  in  a  small  French  inn,  a  young  man, 
seeing  Mark  Twain's  picture  on  my  wall,  became 
at  once  excited  over  it,  much  more  so,  I  am  sure, 
than  any  American  waiter  would  over  a  picture, 
let  us  say,  of  Victor  Hugo. 

No,  I  am  sure  his  humor  alone  was  not  re- 
sponsible for  this :  I  think  it  was  his  high-hearted 
youth,  and  his  great  humanity:  those  things 
which  he  preserved  all  the  years  from  his  free, 
courageous,  resolute  boyhood. 

I  do  not  suppose  Mark  Twain's  birthday  is  ob- 
served in  any  of  the  schools,  or  by  Boy  Scout  or- 
ganizations of  these  European  countries;  Europe 
has  too  many  notable  birthdays  of  her  own  to 
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honor  in  that  way.  I  do  not  even  know  if  Mark 
Twain's  birthday  is  generally  observed  by  the 
schools  and  organizations  of  America,  but  if  not, 
then  we  could  not  do  better  than  thus  to  do 
honor  to  one  who  in  his  life  and  work  has  done 
so  much  to  entertain  and  encourage  youth,  who 
is  still  a  boy  among  them,  often  remembered  with 
that  other  true-hearted  American  pioneer  boy, 
Abraham  Lincoln. 


Ox^Usr**^ 
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DANIEL  CHESTER  FRENCH 

Sculptor 

Daniel  Chester  French  was  born  at  Exeter,  N.  H.,  April 
20,  1850.  He  was  educated  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  one  year,  under  Dr.  William  Rimmer,  Boston; 
Thomas  Ball,  Florence.  Honorary  A.M.  Dartmouth,  1898; 
Yale,  1913;  Harvard,  1917;  Litt.D.  Columbia,  1913.  He 
had  a  studio  in  Washington,  1876-78;  Boston  and  Concord, 
1878-87;  and  has  had  one  in  New  York  since  1887.  Some  of 
his  best  works  are  The  Minute  Man  of  Concord  at  Concord, 
Mass.;  a  statue  of  General  Cass  in  the  Capitol  at  Washing- 
ton, D.  C;  statue  of  Rufus  Choate,  Boston  Court  House; 
John  Harvard  at  Cambridge,  Mass.;  a  huge  "Statue  of  the 
Republic"  at  Chicago  Exposition;  bronze  doors  at  the  Boston 
Public  Library;  statue  of  Alma  Mater,  Columbia  College; 
four  groups:  Europe,  Asia,  Africa  and  America,  in  front  of 
the  Custom  House  of  New  York;  statue  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
at  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  1912,  and  statue  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
at  the  Lincoln  Memorial,  Washington,  D.  C,  1920.  Chair- 
man, 1912-15,  National  Commission  of  Fine  Arts;  Medal  of 
Honor,  Paris  Exposition,  1900,  N.  A.,  1902.  Trustee,  Metro- 
politan Museum  of  Art,  member  of  National  Sculpture 
Society  (honorary  president) ;  Architectural  League,  Acca- 
demia  di  S.  Luca,  Rome;  member  of  American  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Letters;  fellow,  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences;  chevalier,  Legion  of  Honor,  1910.  Home — Glen- 
dale,  Mass. 

Almost  always,  if  you  suggest  to  a  friend  that 
he  should  plant  a  tree,  he  says:  "Oh,  it  will  take 
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so  long  for  it  to  grow!"  The  answer  of  a  wise 
man  who  was  "a  servant  of  God"  in  that  he 
planted  many  trees,  was  "But  you  are  going  to 
wait  anyway,  and  the  tree  may  as  well  be  grow- 
ing.   It  isn't  as  if  you  had  to  wait  for  that  alone." 

How  many  times  does  this  thought  that  it  will 
take  so  long,  deter  one  from  doing  something  that 
is  well  worth  doing?  In  youth,  particularly, 
studying  and  working  in  preparation  for  one's 
life  work  seems  discouraging  because  the  reward 
is  to  come  so  many  years  afterwards.  This  is 
due  partly  to  the  fact  that  a  youth  cannot  realize 
that  his  interest  in  life  can  be  as  keen  in  middle 
life  as  it  is  now,  and  this  thought  is  apt  to  con- 
tinue through  life.  Always  we  look  forward  to 
the  coming  years  with  more  or  less  dismay,  as 
to  a  time  when  the  joy  of  living  will  have  ceased 
to  be,  and  it  seems  not  worth  while  to  make  any 
provision  for  it,  not  realizing  that  each  day  has 
its  pleasures  and  excitements  as '  great  as,  if 
different  from,  the  boy's  or  young  man's.  It  is 
said  that  Queen  Victoria  ordered  her  life  as  if 
she  were  going  to  live  forever,  in  one  instance 
taking  up  the  serious  study  of  a  new  language 
in  her  old  age. 

So  often  one  will  say  to  himself,  "How  I  wish 
I  had  studied  this  or  that  before  it  was  too  late." 
It  is  really  never  too  late,  and  if  we  could  get 
this  fact  firmly  fixed  In  our  minds  we  should  be 
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the  happier  for  it,  and  be  saved  needless  regrets. 
Usually  one  does  not  realize  this  till  one  is  really 
old.    It  is  the  old  men  who  plant  trees. 


MILES  POINDEXTER 

Former  United  States  Senator 

Miles  Poindexter  was  born  at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  April  22, 
1868;  educated  at  Fancy  Hill  Academy,  Va.,  and  Washington 
and  Lee  University,  where  he  received  the  degree  of  LL.  B. 
in  1891.  The  same  year  he  removed  to  Walla  Walla,  Wash., 
and  in  1892  was  elected  prosecuting  attorney  of  Walla  Walla 
County;  located  at  Spokane,  Wash.,  1897;  assistant  prosecut- 
ing attorney  of  Spokane  County,  1898-1904.  Judge  of  the 
Superior  Court,  1904-08.  Member  of  the  61st  Congress  from 
1909-1911.  United  States  Senator  from  1911-1917;  1917-1923. 
Appointed  Ambassador  to  Peru,  1923.  Home — Spokane, 
Washington. 

The  men  who  control  affairs  today  are  drop- 
ping out  constantly  and  in  a  very  short  time  an 
entirely  new  generation  must  be  responsible  for 
our  civilization. 

We  have  received  the  mightiest  heritage  of  all 
time — a  free  government,  based  and  buttressed 
in  guaranties  of  individual  liberty  and  armed,  at 
the  same  time,  with  all  the  necessary  powers  of 
government  to  make  a  great  nation.  This  great 
heritage  must  soon  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
youth  of  the  present  day  when  they  take  up 
men's  affairs  and  "put  away  childish   things". 
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The  first  obligation,  of  course,  of  any  boy  to 
himself,  his  family,  his  friends  and  his  country, 
is  to  make  something  of  himself,  to  be  respectable 
and  self-respecting,  to  be  self-supporting  or,  if 
he  should  have  inherited  ample  means,  to  make  a 
creditable  and  honorable  use  of  the  opportunities 
which  independent  means  afford. 

Too  many  boys  are  inclined  to  take  a  purely 
materialistic  and  consequent  sordid  view  of  life 
and  to  think  that  if  they  have  sufficient  means 
to  live  upon  in  luxury,  nothing  is  required  of 
them.  As  a  matter  of  fact  much  more  is  required. 
Instead  of  freeing  them  from  responsibility,  it, 
in  a  way,  increases  their  obligations  to  the  rest 
of  the  community  and  primarily  to  themselves. 

It  is  the  great  boast  of  our  institutions  that 
they  encourage  and  protect  the  individual.  This 
means  that  there  is  an  opportunity  for  each  in- 
dividual to  follow  his  tastes,  inclination,  judg- 
ment and  desire  in  the  particular  line  of  activity 
and  development  of  his  faculties  in  which  he 
will  engage,  supposing,  of  course,  that  it  is  a 
useful  occupation.  It  ought  to  be  something 
which  would  do  his  share  toward  preserving  and 
if  possible  add  something  to  the  great  heritage 
which  he  has  received  as  a  free  citizen  of  a  mighty 
nation  possessing  a  broad  and  wholesome  con- 
tinent and  so  conducted  as  to  have  the  admiration 
and  respect  of  its  citizens  and  of  other  countries. 
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There  are  innumerable  opportunities.  Con- 
trary to  the  pessimistic  view  which  one  sometimes 
hears  expressed,  there  are  many  more  oppor- 
tunities today  than  ever  before.  There  is  a 
greater  scarcity  of  competent  men  for  the  mani- 
fold and  complexing  tasks  which  are  required  of 
them.  There  are  many  unexplored  fields  of 
mechanics,  of  agriculture,  of  science,  art  and  lit- 
erature, all  of  which  await  the  talent  and  in- 
dustry of  the  coming  generation.  Personally,  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  youth  of  today  will  be 
equal  to  the  duties  of  tomorrow. 


EDWARD  A.  FILENE 


Merchant 


Edward  A.  Filene  is  President  and  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  the  William  Filene's  Sons  Company.  He  is  prominent  in 
international  business  relations.  Co-organizer:  The  Council 
of  Administration  of  the  International  Management  Institute, 
Geneva;  General  Committee  on  Trade  Barriers,  International 
Chamber  of  Commerce;  Industrial  Relations  Committee, 
Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce;  United  States  Chamber  of 
Commerce;  Boston  City  Club.  Formerly  Vice-President  of 
the  International  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Chairman  of  the 
Metropolitan  Plan  Commission  of  Boston.  Chairman  of  the 
War  Shipping  Committee  and  member  of  the  Committee  for 
Financing  the  War  of  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. Vice-chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  and  also 
Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  League  to  Enforce 
Peace.  President  of  the  National  Credit  Union  Extension 
Bureau.  Co-organizer  and  President  of  the  Public  Franchise 
League  of  Boston.  Organized  and  financed  the  European 
Peace  Awards  in  four  foreign  countries.  Officer  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor  (France),  Great  Gold  Cross  of  Merit  (Austria), 
Order  of  the  Crown  (Italy).  Member  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  American  Civic 
Association,  American  Economic  Association,  American  Asso- 
ciation for  Labor  Legislation,  Council  on  Foreign  Relations. 
Member  of  the  Boston  City  Club,  Cosmos  (Washington, 
D.  C),  American  Club  (Paris),  Cercle  Artistique  et  Lit- 
teraire  (Paris),  Bostonian  Society;  National  Arts,  Town  Hall 
(New  York),  Twentieth  Century  (Boston).  Author:  The 
Way  Out  (American,  French,  English  and  German  editions) ; 
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More  Profits  from  Merchandising  (American  and  German 
Editions) ;  and  many  articles  on  industrial,  business  and  civic 
matters.     Address:    426  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  development  of  mass  production  and  mass 
distribution  has  brought  about  great  changes  in 
business  policies  and  methods.  More  and  more, 
the  profits  are  going  to  the  large,  scientifically 
managed  concerns  like  General  Motors,  Ford, 
United  States  Steel  Corporation,  Woolworth,  and 
Kresge. 

In  nearly  every  branch  of  industry  the  leading 
concerns  are  using,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
scientific  methods  of  mass  production  and  mass 
distribution.  To  compete  with  them  the  others, 
except  perhaps  those  making  specialties,  must 
adopt  equally  efficient  methods.  That  will  still 
further  increase  the  competition  unless  both  the 
domestic  and  the  export  markets  can  be  suffi- 
ciently expanded  to  enable  us  to  dispose  of  our 
surpluses. 

What  characteristics  must  the  business  man 
have  if  he  is  to  succeed  under  the  new  conditions 
which  are  developing  so  rapidly? 

1 — He  must  base  his  opinions  on  facts — not  on 
opinions,  emotions  or  guesswork.  He  must  se- 
cure facts  from  laboratories,  research  organiza- 
tions, skilled  associates  in  his  employ,  government 
bureaus,  and  other  outside  expert  specialists. 

2 — He  must  not  think  in  terms  of  my  business 
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but  in  terms  of  world  business.  He  will  be  inter- 
nationally minded.  He  will  understand  that  to 
a  great  extent  his  prosperity  depends  upon  the 
prosperity  of  other  countries.  He  will  realize 
that  with  increasing  use  of  mass  production 
methods,  our  surpluses  will  increase.  To  main- 
tain our  prosperity  we  must  be  able  to  export 
these  surpluses.  He  will  help  other  countries  to 
be  prosperous  so  that  they  will  be  able  to  buy  his 
surplus  production  and  so  help  him  and  his  em- 
ployees to  be  prosperous. 

3 — He  will  never  admit  that  no  further 
opportunities  to  reduce  costs  exist.  The  fact 
that  he  has  been  able  to  cut  a  cost,  whether  of 
production  or  distribution  will  spur  him  on  to 
seek  still  further  ways  to  cut  that  and  other  costs. 
He  will  realize  that  there  is  no  apparent  limit 
to  the  further  possibilities  of  benefiting  by  scien- 
tific mass  production  and  scientific  mass  distribu- 
tion. 

4 — He  will  realize  that  his  prosperity  depends 
upon  the  ability  of  people  generally  to  buy 
greater  and  greater  quantities  of  goods.  He  will 
see  that  that  depends  not  only  upon  producing 
and  distributing  at  the  lowest  possible  cost  but 
upon  paying  higher  and  higher  wages.  He  will 
realize  that  an  employee  is  also  a  consumer.  If 
he  makes  or  distributes  necessities  or  ordinary 
luxuries  he  will  consider  that  a  test  of  proper 
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wages  is  found  in  how  he  can  answer  the  ques- 
tion, "Can  my  employees  afford  to  buy  my 
product?"  Through  such  enlightened  self- 
interest,  and  under  a  capitalistic  organization  of 
society,  we  can  achieve  the  higher  standards  of 
living  that  the  communists  and  socialists  hope  to 
attain  by  their  radical  methods. 

5 — He  will  understand  that  the  business  which 
serves  best  will  get  the  most  customers  and  will 
profit  most,  and  his  ideal  of  service  will  be  to 
furnish  the  best  possible  product  at  the  lowest 
possible  price. 

6 — He  will  never  cease  to  study  the  broad  as- 
pects of  business  and  to  try  to  foresee  future 
conditions  and  trends. 

What  I  have  said  applies  to  all  branches  of 
business  and  to  manufacturers,  wholesalers  and 
retailers. 

The  real  golden  age  of  business  is  ahead  for 
those  young  men  who  learn  how  to  cope  with  the 
new  conditions. 


F.  EDSON  WHITE 

President  of  Armour  and  Company 

F.  Edson  White  was  born  in  Peoria,  111.,  Sept.  9,  1873. 
He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Peoria,  and  in  1890 
began  his  business  career  with  E.  Godel  &  Sons  of  Peoria; 
department  manager  for  the  Western  Meat  Co.  of  San 
Francisco,  from  1893-95;  appointed  department  manager  of 
Armour  &  Co.  in  1895,  and  became  a  director  in  1912;  he 
rose  successively  to  the  presidency  in  1923.  He  is  vice- 
president  of  the  Armour  Leather  Company,  director  of  the 
Continental  and  Commercial  Bank  of  Chicago,  Live  Stock 
Exchange  National  Bank;  Chase  National  Bank  of  New 
York.  He  is  a  Republican  and  a  member  of  the  Chicago, 
Chicago  Athletic,  Exmoor  Country,  and  Old  Elm  Clubs. 
His  home  is  in  Lake  Forest,  111. 

Men  are  most  successful  when  they  are  doing 
those  things  they  like  best  to  do.  It  is  highly 
desirable,  therefore,  that  when  a  boy  sets  out  to 
choose  a  career,  he  choose  something  into  which 
he  can  throw  his  whole  soul  and  effort.  En- 
thusiasm about  one's  work,  a  consuming  desire 
to  master  the  details  merely  for  the  sake  of  know- 
ing all  about  the  job,  and  pride  in  obtaining  re- 
sults, constitute  a  formula  for  success  which  is 
practically  unfailing. 

A  week's  work  on  a  job  does  not  justify  one  in 
deciding  that  he  does  not  like  it.  Ordinarily  we 
like  those  things  most  that  we  are  best  acquainted 
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with,  and  so  it  is  with  one's  job.  When  one 
sets  out  to  get  close  to  his  job  and  to  really  learn 
it,  he  soon  grows  to  like  it,  and  once  he  likes  it, 
success  is  in  prospect. 

Next  most  important  to  liking  one's  work  is 
the  willingness  to  accept  responsibility.  I  am 
not  interested  in  a  young  man  who  draws  a  line 
around  his  job  so  that  nothing  will  be  given  him 
to  do  which  should  properly  be  given  to  someone 
else.  More  men  go  to  seed  from  lack  of  work 
than  die  from  overwork,  and  the  minute  a  man 
gets  his  job  so  clearly  denned  that  he  knows  just 
what  is  his  work  and  what  belongs  to  someone 
else,  just  that  soon  is  he  in  a  rut  from  which  he 
seldom  can  emerge. 

Of  course,  there  are  other  attributes  of  the 
successful  man  but  they  just  naturally  come  to 
the  man  who  is  enthusiastic  about  getting  the 
best  results  and  always  willing  to  accept  re- 
sponsibility. 


RUPERT  HUGHES 

Novelist  and  Dramatist 

Rupert  Hughes  was  born  in  Lancaster,  Mo.,  Jan.  31,  1872. 
A.  B.  Adelbert  College  (Western  Reserve  University),  1892; 
A.M.  1894;  AM.  Yale,  1899.  Assistant  editor,  Godey's 
Magazine,  Current  Literature  and  The  Criterion.  In  London 
and  then  in  New  York  with  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica. 
Member  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  Delta  Upsilon.  Clubs:  Lambs, 
Players,  American  Dramatists,  Bedford  Golf,  Authors,  Cosmos, 
Wilshire  Country.  Served  from  private  to  captain,  National 
Guard,  New  York,  1897-1908.  Captain,  Mexican  Border 
Service,  1916.  Assistant  to  the  Adjutant  General,  New  York, 
1917;  major,  1918,  and  honorably  discharged  in  1919.  Order 
of  Polonia  Restituta  (Polish).  He  is  the  author  of  many 
works  and  one  of  the  foremost  men  in  American  literature. 
Some  of  his  books  are  The  Lakerim  Athletic  Club;  American 
Composers;  What  Will  People  Say?;  We  Can't  Have  Every- 
thing; The  Unpardonable  Sin;  Souls  For  Sale;  Within  These 
Walls;  The  Golden  Ladder;  Love  Affairs  of  Great  Musicians; 
The  Old  Nest.  Plays:  Alexander  the  Great,  which  toured 
the  United  States,  1903-04;  All  for  a  Girl,  produced  in  New 
York;  The  Bridge,  produced  in  New  York  in  1909  and  later 
revived  as  The  Man  Between,  which  toured  the  United 
States,  1910-12;  Remembrance;  Law  Against  Law.  He 
dramatized  "Tess  of  the  Storm  Country",  wrote  numerous 
sketches  and  directed  many  motion  pictures. 

Success  in  literature  depends  on  the  definitions 
both  of  success  and  literature.  Money  making 
is  the  most  visible  test  of  success  and  perhaps 
the  most  comfortable,  since  it  has  its  value  in 
keeping  one  fed  and  clothed  for  further  writing. 
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Unfortunately  it  has  also  its  discomforts,  since  it 
has  always  been  the  custom  of  critics  to  assume 
that  when  a  writer  makes  a  lot  of  money  he  is 
writing  trash  instead  of  literature. 

But  this  is  by  no  means  always  the  case.  Cer- 
tain writers  naturally  feel  emotions  shared  by 
the  great  multitudes.  Others  are  more  hermit- 
like. But  there  is  no  real  superiority  in  the  art 
of  the  closet  to  the  art  of  the  universal. 

Many  of  the  unquestioned  masters  were  slow 
in  earning  their  fortunes,  but  the  writers  to  whom 
posterity  allots  the  greatest  praise  were  usually 
successful  in  their  own  times. 

Success  depends  again  on  the  nature  of  men's 
output.  Milton  was  paid  almost  nothing  for 
"Paradise  Lost" — he  sold  his  epic  for  a  song.  But 
his  publishers  did  not  make  much  money  out  of 
it  either.  Poetry  rarely  pays  important  sums. 
How  can  it? 

Shakespeare,  writing  plays,  made  a  fortune 
because  plays  pay  enormously  when  they  suc- 
ceed. Playwrights  today  receive  astounding 
amounts  from  their  successes,  and  women  have 
done  as  well  as  men  in  this  field.  Perhaps  the 
most  profitable  play  ever  written  was  "Abie's 
Irish  Rose,"  written  and  produced  by  a  woman. 

Novels,  when  they  strike  the  public  fancy,  are 
exceedingly  lucrative,  and  women  have  also  in 
this  field  done  quite  as  well  as  men. 
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Many  of  the  great  writers  have  begun  to  write 
very  late.  George  Eliot  and  Anatole  France  were 
two  who  were  well  along  in  years  before  they 
took  up  fiction;  yet  they  succeeded  vastly. 

Just  how  to  succeed  is  a  riddle ;  for  each  author 
must  win  by  his  own  personality.  The  imitator 
is  done  for  in  advance.  Ignorance  is  a  dreadful 
handicap  to  authorship — ignorance  not  only  of 
grammar,  of  books  and  art,  but  of  life  itself.  Yet 
if  you  know  life  well  and  feel  it  strongly,  your 
soul  will  find  its  own  education. 

Few  people  are  really  interested  sympatheti- 
cally in  their  neighbors  or  their  fellow-strugglers 
for  life.  Stingy-hearted  people  fail,  and  deserve 
to,  because  they  have  no  human  kindliness  to 
justify  them.  They  sometimes  succeed  as  critics 
from  the  very  fierceness  and  sincerity  of  their 
attacks.     But  they  have  no  creative  resources. 

Examine  your  heart  and  see  if  it  is  eager  to 
know  people  and  things  and  to  understand  them. 
Count  up  your  interests.  This  man  likes  litera- 
ture and  painting  but  despises  music;  this  other 
likes  music  but  is  heedless  of  painting.  Conse- 
quently most  of  our  artists  are  narrow  and 
provincial.  If  this  gives  them  concentrated  fire, 
they  may  still  succeed.  But  the  more  knowledge 
the  author  acquires  the  more  his  life  is  enriched 
and  thereby  his  art. 

From  a  full  heart  the  pen  dips  abundant  ink. 
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Since  "to  know  all  is  to  pardon  all,"  by  con- 
verse he  who  is  most  merciful,  most  sympathetic, 
is  most  learned.  He  who  gains  a  reputation  for 
savagery  of  criticism  is  after  all  an  ignorant 
savage,  though  he  know  many  words  and  books. 

Nothing  is  easier  than  to  denounce  one's  own 
time  and  glorify  the  past,  for  one  can  get  his 
opinions  of  the  past  ready-made,  ready-to-wear. 
To  understand,  explain  and  justify  one's  own 
time  is  not  so  easy.  But  it  is  infinitely  better. 
It  pays  better,  and  it  ought  to.  And  posterity 
also  likes  it  better. 

Posterity  is  not  to  be  written  for,  intentionally, 
but  it  has  some  rights.  Of  all  the  qualities  of  an 
author,  form  seems  to  last  longest.  Construction 
is  a  difficult  art  and  a  vague  one.  Each  story  or 
novel  should  and  must  shape  itself  according  to 
its  own  spirit.  Construction  is  the  skeleton  on 
which  the  flesh  must  be  hung  and  from  which  the 
heart  itself  must  swing. 

The  supercilious  critics  are  apt  to  ignore  or 
underrate  the  great  and  secret  art  of  construction. 
They  are  often  misled  by  the  more  pretentious 
qualities  of  formless  stories  written  by  men  who 
felt  superior  to  the  hard  work  of  arrangement. 
But  the  great  works  that  have  survived  from  the 
past  have  always  been  notable  for  their  form, 
their  suspense,  their  preparation,  their  climax 
and  their  exposition  and  decoration  of  a  strong 
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central  theme.  Shakespeare's  plays  have  sur- 
vived largely  because  they  were  well-built  as 
plays,  by  an  actor  who  was  also  a  producer  and  a 
manager. 

In  writing  there  are  two  forms  of  success  in 
one's  own  heart.  Sometimes  a  story  comes  rush- 
ing from  the  soul  with  a  spontaneity  that  cannot 
be  improved  and  ought  not  to  be  sacrificed. 
Sometimes  one  will  give  up  in  despair  of  having 
expressed  what  one  feels  and  will  be  amazed  to 
find  that  the  reader  has  got  the  same  thrill  from 
the  faulty  expression,  because  the  emotion  was 
plainly  too  big  for  the  author.  This  is  the  effect 
of  being  overcome  by  seeing  a  strong  swimmer 
swept  away  by  a  cataract.  The  author  who  com- 
pletely masters  his  theme  usually  has  a  small 
theme  to  master.  An  author  overwhelmed  by 
his  theme  emphasizes  the  greatness  of  his  theme 
and  his  own  sincerity  by  his  eloquence  in  defeat. 

Success  in  literature,  to  say  it  again,  depends 
on  definition.  No  author  ever  pleased  every- 
body. No  masterpiece  ever  failed  to  be  visited 
with  the  scorn  of  certain  people.  Sometimes  a 
masterpiece  instantly  sweeps  the  world;  some- 
times it  has  a  success  delayed  until  after  the 
author's  death.  But  this  last  is  far  rarer  than 
one  would  imagine  from  the  talk  we  hear  of  the 
glory  of  writing  for  posterity.  The  authors  who 
work  for  posterity  are  usually  pitiful  egotists  ex- 
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plotting  pompous  affectations.  Posterity,  when 
it  arrives,  has  little  use  for  them. 

Write  the  best  you  can  and  with  your  utmost 
sincerity.  Then  take  the  result  to  its  own  special 
market  and  get  the  best  price  you  can. 

Don't  blame  the  editor  if  the  price  is  low.  The 
price  rises  by  demand.  If  you  gain  a  following 
and  editors  compete  for  you,  your  price  will  rise; 
otherwise  not. 

Harsh  critics  will  hurt  your  feelings,  but  do 
not  make  the  fatal  mistake  of  changing  your  con- 
victions to  conform  to  their  standards.  Their 
standards  change.  Your  own  ideal  must  be  your 
own  sincerity.  Do  not  let  your  critics  write  your 
works.  Be  yourself,  but  be  sure  that  you  are 
your  best  self.  Then  you  will  have  succeeded, 
even  if  nobody  knows  it. 
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JAMES  MONTGOMERY  FLAGG 

Artist  and  Author 

James  Montgomery  Flagg  was  born  at  Pelham  Manor, 
N.  Y.,  June  18,  1877.  He  was  educated  at  the  New  York 
public  schools;  Dr.  Chapin's  private  school;  Art  Students' 
League,  New  York,  four  years;  Herkomer's  Art  School  in 
Bushey,  England,  and  also  under  Victor  Marec  in  Paris. 
Became  illustrator  for  the  St.  Nicholas  Magazine,  1890;  has 
been  drawing  for  Judge  and  Life  since  1892  and  is  illustrator 
for  various  magazines.  He  painted  portraits  in  Paris  in  1900; 
also  in  St.  Louis  and  New  York;  exhibitions  at  the  Paris 
Salon,  1900.  Oil  and  water  color  portraits  in  the  National 
Academy  of  Design,  and  New  York  Water  Color  Club.  Life 
member  of  the  Lotos  Club,  president  of  the  Dutch  Treat 
Club.  Author  of  Yankee  Girls  Abroad,  1900;  "If",  a  Guide 
to  Bad  Manners,  1905;  City  People,  1909;  The  Adventures 
of  Kitty  Cobb,  1912;  The  Mystery  of  the  Hated  Man,  1916. 
Wrote  series  of  motion  pictures  and  satirical  comedies. 
Governor  Whitman  appointed  him  State  Military  Artist 
during  the  War  and  he  designed  45  war  posters.  Home — 
New  York  City. 

The  Powers  that  be  must  know  what  is  best  for 
the  America  of  the  future.  Mere  man  doesn't. 
Whatever  is  the  outcome  of  our  race  will  be  for 
the  best,  although,  to  some  of  us  short-sighted 
cynical  midgets  the  future  looks  chaotic.  All  we 
can  do  is  to  insist  to  our  utmost,  in  spite  of  de- 
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viations  and  failures,  that  our  nation  keep  to  the 
road  our  forefathers  started  in  the  wilderness, 
widening  it  as  we  move,  catching  the  fanatics 
who  wantonly  blow  up  bridges  in  front  of  us  and 
stamp  them  underfoot. 

I  would  put  health  above  every  other  con- 
sideration in  the  molding  of  Americans  because 
with  health  everything  else  is  possible. 

With  a  healthy  body  and  brain,  all  the  great 
powers  have  a  chance  to  manifest  themselves, 
mental  and  spiritual. 

Bodily  efficiency  is  of  course,  not  an  end,  but 
a  means.  A  dredging  of  the  river  of  life  so  the 
stately  ships  of  the  soul  may  sail  smoothly  on 
their  course. 
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MATTHEW  S.  SLOAN 


President,  Brooklyn  Edison  Company 

Matthew  Scott  Sloan  was  born  Sept.  5,  1881,  at  Mobile, 
Ala.  B.  S.,  1901;  M.  S.,  1902;  E.  E.,  1911,  Alabama  Poly- 
technic Institute,  at  Auburn,  Ala.  Lectures  on  engineering 
subjects  at  Union  College,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.  He  entered 
the  service  of  the  General  Electric  Company,  1902-06.  Chief 
Engineer,  Birmingham  Railway,  Light  &  Power  Company, 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  1906-08.  General  Superintendent  in  charge 
of  engineering  and  operation,  1908-12.  Assistant  to  the  Pres- 
ident, 1912—14.  Operating  Manager,  New  Orleans  Railway  & 
Light  Company,  1914-16.  Vice-President  and  General  Man- 
ager, 1916-17.  Assistant  to  the  Vice-President  and  General 
Manager,  New  York  Edison  Company,  1917-19.  Brooklyn 
Edison  Company,  1919.  President  and  Director:  Brooklyn 
Edison  Company,  Amsterdam  Electric  Light  &  Power  Com- 
pany, Edison  Construction  Company.  Director:  Nassau 
National  Bank  of  Brooklyn,  Sloss-Sheffield  Steel  &  Iron  Com- 
pany, American  Exchange  Irving  Trust  Company,  American 
Exchange  Securities  Corporation,  Morristown  Securities  Cor- 
poration, Bush  Terminal  Company,  Brooklyn  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States, 
Coney  Island  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Brooklyn  Bureau  of 
Charities,  National  Security  League.  Member  Advisory 
Board,  American  Exchange  Irving  Trust  Company  (Columbia 
office),  New  York  City.  Member  Advisory  Council,  Brook- 
lyn, National  City  Bank  of  New  York  (People's  Trust 
Branch).  Trustee  and  Treasurer:  Polytechnic  Institute  of 
Brooklyn,  Long  Island  University.  Treasurer,  Electrical 
Testing  Laboratories  of  New  York  City.  Trustee:  Brooklyn 
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Hospital,  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Vice-President  and  Director,  Brooklyn 
Academy  of  Music.  Vice-President,  National  Electric  Light 
Association.  Member:  American  Institute  of  Electrical  En- 
gineers, New  York  Electrical  Society,  Academy  of  Political 
Science,  Merchants  Association  of  New  York,  New  York 
Southern  Society,  American  Red  Cross,  National  Industrial 
Conference  Board,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  State  of  New 
York;  National  Economic  League,  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers,  Empire  State  Gas  &  Electric  Association, 
Medical  Society  of  Kings  County.  Clubs:  Advertising, 
Bankers,  Brooklyn,  Crescent  Athletic,  Economic,  Engineers 
(Member  Board  of  Governors),  Engineers  Country,  Excelsior, 
Hamilton,  Kappa  Alpha  Southern  Club  of  New  York,  Lake 
Placid,  Lotos,  Rembrandt,  Seaview  Golf,  Union  League 
of  Brooklyn,  University,  Westchester-Biltmore  Country,  Met- 
ropolitan.    Address:     380  Pearl  Street,   Brooklyn. 

Public  utility  service,  to  be  of  greatest  value 
to  the  public,  should  be  of  highest  quality,  of 
lowest  price,  and  of  widest  availability.  That  is, 
it  should  be  kept  up  to  the  most  recent  standards 
of  an  ever-improving  technique;  it  should  be  sold 
at  the  lowest  figure  which  will  pay  its  costs  and 
keep  it  going  satisfactorily;  and  it  should  be 
physically  within  reach,  ready  for  all  who  want 
to  use  it. 

The  record  of  public  utility  companies  operat- 
ing under  strict  official  supervision  and  regula- 
tion proves  that  they  meet  these  requirements 
better  and  more  completely  than  publicly-owned 
enterprises.  There  is  no  need  to  speculate  and 
prophesy  about  Boulder  Dam,  Muscle  Shoals, 
the  St.  Lawrence  development.    We  have  had  for 
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years  a  basis  of  comparison  in  operation  of  elec- 
trical companies  and  municipally-owned  plants. 
The  companies  have  succeeded  not  only  as  busi- 
nesses, but  also  as  agencies  of  public  service. 

There  are  reasons  for  this  success.  In  order  to 
prosper  and  grow,  they  must  sell  service.  To  sell 
it,  they  must  make  it  worth  buying.  They  must 
keep  it  high-class  service;  they  must  keep  its 
price  as  low  as  they  can  make  it;  they  must  use 
all  the  initiative  and  enterprise  that  modern 
business  can  summon  to  its  aid.  They  do. 
Government  in  business  says,  in  effect,  "Here  we 
are;  we  have  this  to  sell  at  such  a  price.  If  you 
want  it,  come  and  get  it."  It  makes  no  differ- 
ence to  government  in  business  whether  it  keeps 
in  line  with  the  latest  developments,  whether  it 
grows  in  its  field,  whether  it  can  show  increasing 
business  and  decreasing  costs.  The  only  result 
of  growth  is  more  work  and  more  responsibility 
and  that  idea  doesn't  stir  a  government  jobholder 
to  effort. 

Utility  companies  have  continuity  of  manage- 
ment and  policies  and  freedom  from  hampering 
allegiances.  Their  management  owes  a  duty  to 
customers  and  to  owners.  The  duty  to  customers 
is  to  furnish  the  best  service  it  can  at  the  lowest 
price,  in  order  to  get  more  customers.  The  duty 
to  owners  is  to  make  the  business  grow  and 
prosper.     The  duty  to  owners  does  not  conflict 
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with  the  duty  to  customers,  but  coincides  with  it, 
since  only  by  having  well-served,  satisfied  cus- 
tomers can  the  business  grow  and  be  a  permanent 
success.  Government  in  business  is  subject,  save 
in  exceptional  cases,  to  the  shifts  and  changes  of 
politics.  Employees  are  seldom  chosen  for  fitness 
only;  political  considerations  enter.  Under  such 
conditions  initiative  and  efficiency  cannot  be  ex- 
pected, and  are  not  found  as  a  rule. 

Utility  companies — except  when  starved  by 
improper  rates — are  able  to  meet  the  continuous 
requirements  for  new  capital,  and  therefore  to 
expand  and  improve  their  service  facilities  as  re- 
quired. Hence  they  maintain  modern,  efficient 
service,  pushing  on  to  new  customers.  Govern- 
ment utilities,  dependent  on  a  revenue  frequently 
inadequate  because  of  arbitrarily  low  rates  po- 
litically framed,  usually  have  to  have  a  new  bond 
issue  sanctioned  in  order  to  make  improvements. 
They  are  hampered  by  unwillingness  of  voters  to 
assume  new  burdens  and  increase  taxes.  Service 
suffers  and  the  public  dependent  on  that  service 
suffers.  This  is  one  of  the  chief  reasons  why 
more  than  a  thousand  municipal  electric  plants 
have  gone  out  of  business,  to  be  replaced  by  pri- 
vate company  service. 

Utility  companies  on  the  average  furnish  bet- 
ter service  at  lower  rates  than  do  government 
utilities.     Moreover,  they  return  to  the  public, 
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through  taxes,  an  average  of  ten  cents  of  each 
dollar  they  receive  in  revenue,  where  the  govern- 
ment utilities  not  only  pay  no  taxes  but  fre- 
quently are  tax-eaters. 

These  are  not  theories — they  are  facts.  Let  us 
consider  the  power  and  light  industry  of  the 
country.  The  1922  census  of  the  electrical  in- 
dustry made  by  the  Department  of  Commerce 
showed  that  for  that  year  the  output  of  munici- 
pal enterprises  was  4.9  per  cent  of  the  total. 
Their  revenues  were  8  per  cent  of  the  total;  their 
employees  numbered  9.7  per  cent  of  the  total. 
The  value  of  their  plant  and  equipment  was  5 
per  cent  of  the  total.  Their  expenses  were  7.8 
per  cent  of  the  total.  What  this  means  is  that 
their  dollars  did  not  work  so  hard  and  efficiently; 
their  service  was  sold  for  nearly  twice  as  much; 
their  employees  were  nearly  twice  as  many  in 
comparison  with  the  privately-owned  and  oper- 
ated electrical  companies. 

Against  that  set  the  record  of  the  electrical 
companies.  The  average  price  paid  by  the  public 
for  service  for  all  purposes  stands  at  pre-war 
levels.  The  average  price  paid  for  electricity 
used  in  homes  is  15  per  cent  below  the  pre-war 
price,  though  the  cost-of-living  average  is  65  per 
cent  higher  than  before  the  war. 


DAVID  STARR  JORDAN 

Chancellor  Emeritus,  Leland  Stanford  University 

David  Starr  Jordan  was  born  at  Gainsville,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  19, 
1851.  M.S.  Cornell,  1872;  M.D.  Indiana  Medical  College, 
1875;  Ph.D.  Butler  University,  1878;  LL.  D.  Cornell,  1886, 
Johns  Hopkins,  1902,  Illinois  College,  1905,  Indiana  University, 
1909,  University  of  California,  1913.  Instructor  in  botany, 
Cornell,  1872-73;  professor  in  natural  history,  Lombard  Uni- 
versity, 1871-72;  principal,  Appleton  Collegiate  Institute  of 
Wisconsin,  1873-74;  teacher,  Indianapolis  High  School,  1874- 
75;  professor  in  biology,  Butler  University,  1875-79;  professor 
in  zoology,  1879-85,  and  president,  1885-91,  Indiana  University; 
president,  Leland  Stanford  University,  1891-1913,  chancellor 
1913-16,  now  emeritus.  United  States  commissioner  in  charge 
of  fur  seal  and  salmon  investigations;  international  commis- 
sioner of  fisheries,  1908-10.  Chief  director,  World  Peace 
Foundation,  1910-14;  president,  World  Peace  Congress,  1915; 
vice-president,  American  Peace  Society;  president,  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  1909-10,  and 
National  Educational  Association,  1915;  member  of  American 
Philosophical  Society,  American  Ornithologists'  Union,  Bio- 
logical Society  of  Washington,  California  Academy  of  Sciences 
(president,  1896-1904  and  since  1908) .  Cobden  Club,  London ; 
Zoological  Society,  London;  Naturalists'  Club,  Sydney,  N.  S. 
W.;  vice-president,  Eugenic  Society,  London;  Royal  British 
Commission  of  National  Welfare;  member,  Academy  of 
Sciences  of  Sweden;  president,  California  Audubon  Society 
and  honorary  member  of  other  organizations.  Author  of  A 
Manual  of  Vertebrate  Animals  of  Northern  United  States, 
1876;  Science  Sketches,  1887;  Care  and  Culture  of  Men, 
1896;  The  Innumerable  Company,  1896;  Footnotes  to  Evolu- 
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tion,  1898;  Imperial  Democracy,  1899;  The  Strength  of  Being 
Clean,  1900;  Animal  Life,  1901;  The  Philosophy  of  Hope, 
1902;  The  Blood  of  the  Nation,  1902;  Food  and  Game  Fishes 
of  North  America  (with  B.  W.  Evermann),  1905;  The  Call 
of  the  Twentieth  Century,  1905;  The  Human  Harvest,  1907; 
Evolution  and  Animal  Life  (with  T.  L.  Kellogg),  1907;  Life's 
Enthusiasms,  1907;  The  Religion  of  a  Sensible  American, 
1909;  The  Stability  of  Truth,  1909;  Unseen  Empire,  1912; 
War  and  Waste,  1913;  World  Peace  and  the  College  Man, 
1914;  War  and  the  Breed,  1915;  Ways  to  Lasting  Peace,  1915; 
Alsace-Lorraine;  A  Study  in  Conquest,  1915;  Democracy  and 
World  Relations,  1918;  Fossil  Fishes  of  Southern  California, 
1919;  The  Days  of  a  Man,  1922;  Classification  of  Fishes, 
1922;  and  other  books,  including  many  articles  contributed 
to  magazines.  Dr.  Jordan  recently  won  the  $25,000  Peace 
Prize  awarded  by  Raphael  Hermann  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

It  is  related  that  Guizot  once  asked  this 
question  of  James  Russell  Lowell:  "How  long 
will  the  Republic  endure?"  "So  long  as  the  ideas 
of  its  founders  remain  dominant,"  was  the  an- 
swer. But  again  we  have  this  question:  "How 
long  will  the  ideas  of  its  founders  remain  domi- 
nant?" Just  so  long  as  the  blood  of  the  founders 
remains  dominant  in  the  blood  of  its  people. 
Not  necessarily  the  blood  of  the  Puritans  and 
the  Virginians  alone,  the  original  creators  of  the 
land  of  free  states.  We  must  not  read  our 
history  so  narrowly  as  that.  It  is  the  blood  of 
free-born  men,  be  they  Greek,  Roman,  Frank, 
Saxon,  Norman,  Dane,  Celt,  Scot,  Goth,  or 
Samurai.  It  is  a  free  stock  which  creates  a  free 
nation.    There  are  free  stocks  in  every  race  and 
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in  every  nation,  just  as  each  race  or  nation 
produces  bad  stock.  Our  Republic  shall  endure 
so  long  as  the  movement  of  history,  the  progress 
of  science  and  industry  leaves  for  the  future  not 
the  worst  but  the  best  of  each  generation.  The 
Republic  of  Rome  lasted  so  long  as  there  were 
Romans;  the  Republic  of  America  will  last  so 
long  as  its  people,  in  blood  and  spirit,  remain 
what  we  have  learned  to  call  Americans. 

The  word  "blood"  in  this  sense  is  figurative 
only,  an  expression  formed  to  cover  the  qualities 
of  heredity.  Such  traits,  as  the  phrase  goes,  "run 
in  the  blood."  In  the  earlier  philosophy  it  was 
held  that  blood  was  the  actual  physical  vehicle 
of  heredity,  that  the  traits  bequeathed  from  sire 
to  son  as  the  characteristics  of  families  or  races 
ran  literally  in  the  literal  blood.  We  know  now 
that  this  is  not  the  case.  We  know  that  the 
actual  blood  in  the  actual  veins  plays  no  part  in 
heredity,  that  the  transfusion  of  blood  means  no 
more  than  the  transposition  of  food,  and  that  the 
physical  basis  of  the  phenomena  of  inheritance 
is  found  in  the  structure  of  the  germ-cell  and  its 
contained  germ-plasm. 

But  the  old  word  well  serves  our  purposes. 
The  blood  which  is  "thicker  than  water"  is  the 
symbol  of  race  unity. 

Equally  true  is  it  that  the  present  character  of 
a  nation  is  made  by  its  past  history.    Those  who 
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are  alive  today  are  the  resultants  of  the  stream  of 
heredity  as  modified  by  the  vicissitudes  through 
which  the  nation  has  passed.  The  "blood  of  the 
nation"  flows  in  the  veins  of  those  who  survive. 
Those  who  die  without  descendants  cannot  color 
the  stream  of  heredity.  It  must  take  its  traits 
from  the  actual  parentage. 

In  this  sense  the  blood  of  the  people  con- 
cerned is  at  once  the  cause  and  the  result  of 
the  deeds  recorded  in  their  history.  For  ex- 
ample, wherever  Englishmen  go,  they  carry  with 
them  the  elements  of  English  history.  British 
deeds  they  perform,  British  history  they  make. 
While  individuals  may  vary  exceedingly,  each 
race  has  its  traits.  A  Jew  is  a  Jew  in  all 
ages  and  climes,  and  his  deeds  everywhere 
bear  the  stamp  of  Jewish  individuality.  A 
Greek  is  a  Greek;  a  Chinaman  remains  a 
Chinaman.  In  like  fashion  the  race-traits 
color  all  history  made  by  Tartars,  or  Negroes,  or 
Malays,  or  Japanese. 

The  climate  which  surrounds  tribes  of  men 
may  affect  the  activities  of  these  men  as  in- 
dividuals or  as  an  aggregate,  education  may 
intensify  their  powers  or  mellow  their  prejudices, 
oppression  may  make  them  servile  or  dominion 
overbearing;  but  these  traits  and  their  result- 
ants, so  far  as  science  knows,  do  not  "run  in  the 
blood,"  they  are  not  "bred  in  the  bone."    Older 
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than  climate  or  training  or  experience  are  the 
traits  of  heredity,  and  in  the  long  run  it  is  always 
"blood  which  tells." 

It  is  the  "man  who  is  left"  in  the  march  of 
history  who  gives  to  history  its  future  trend.  By 
the  "man  who  is  left"  we  mean  the  man  who 
remains  at  home  to  become  the  father  of  the 
family,  as  distinguished  from  the  man  who  in  one 
way  or  another  is  sacrificed  for  the  nation's  weal 
or  woe.  If  any  class  of  men  be  destroyed  by 
political  or  social  forces  or  by  the  action  of  insti- 
tutions, they  leave  no  offspring,  and  their  like 
will  cease  to  appear. 

Among  the  greatest  triumphs  of  the  applied 
science  of  our  times  is  the  creation  of  new  plants, 
of  new  fruits  and  new  flowers,  by  the  use  of 
known  laws  of  heredity  and  variation  by  the 
skillful  hand  of  Luther  Burbank.  There  is 
nothing  magical  or  mysterious  in  all  this. 

In  the  animal  world,  permanent  progress  comes 
mainly  through  selection,  natural  or  artificial, 
the  survival  of  the  fittest  to  become  the  parent  of 
the  new  generation,  and  their  segregation  to  pre- 
vent interbreeding  with  the  unselected  mass.  In 
the  world  of  man  similar  causes  produce  similar 
results.  The  word  "progress"  is,  however,  largely 
used  with  a  double  meaning,  including  the  ad- 
vance of  civilization  as  well  as  race  improvement. 
The  first  of  these  meanings  is  entirely  distinct 
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from  the  other.  By  training,  the  force  of  the 
individual  man  is  increased.  Education  gives 
him  access  to  the  accumulated  stores  of  wisdom 
built  up  from  the  experience  of  ages.  The  trained 
man  is  placed  in  a  class  relatively  higher  than 
the  one  to  which  he  would  belong  on  the  score 
of  heredity  alone.  Heredity  carries  with  it  possi- 
bilities for  effectiveness.  Training  makes  these 
possibilities  actual.  Civilization  has  been  denned 
as  "the  sum  total  of  those  agencies  and  conditions 
by  which  a  race  may  advance  independently  of 
heredity."  But  while  education  and  civilization 
may  greatly  change  the  life  of  individuals,  and 
through  them  that  of  the  nation,  these  influences 
are,  so  far  as  we  know,  spent  on  the  individual 
and  the  social  system  of  which  he  is  a  part. 
Apparently,  education  and  training  play  no  part 
in  heredity.  The  change  in  the  "blood"  which 
is  the  essence  of  race-progress  as  distinguished 
from  progress  in  civilization,  finds  its  cause  in 
selection  only. 

Evil  influences  may  kill  the  individual,  but 
they  cannot  tarnish  the  stream  of  heredity.  The 
child  of  each  generation  is  free-born  so  far  as 
heredity  goes,  and  the  sins  of  the  fathers  are  not 
visited  upon  him.  If  vice  strikes  deeply  enough 
to  wreck  the  man,  it  is  likely  to  wreck  or  kill  the 
child  as  well,  not  through  heredity,  but  through 
lack   of  nutrition.     The   child   depends   on   its 
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parents  for  its  early  vitality,  its  constitutional 
strength,  the  momentum  of  its  life,  if  we  may  use 
the  term.  For  this  a  sound  parentage  demands  a 
sound  body.  The  unsound  parentage  yields  the 
withered  branches,  the  lineage  which  speedily 
comes  to  the  end.  But  this  class  of  influences, 
affecting  not  the  germ-plasm,  but  general  vitality, 
has  no  relation  to  hereditary  qualities,  so  far  as 
we  know. 

In  heredity  there  can  be  no  natural  or  neces- 
sary tendency  downward  or  upward.  Nature 
repeats,  and  that  is  all.  It  is  not  what  parents 
actually  are,  but  what  they  might  have  been, 
which  determines  the  course  of  inheritance. 
From  the  actual  parents,  potentialities  of  actual 
qualities  are  received,  the  traits  of  the  man  or 
woman  as  they  might  have  been,  without  re- 
gard, so  far  as  we  know,  to  the  way  in  which 
these  qualities  have  been  actually  developed  in 
parentage. 

No  race  as  a  whole  can  be  made  up  of  "degener- 
ate sons  of  noble  sires."  Where  decadence  exists, 
the  noble  sires  have  perished,  either  through  evil 
influences,  as  in  the  slums  of  great  cities,  or  else 
through  the  movements  of  history  or  the  growth 
of  institutions.  If  a  nation  sends  forth  the  best 
it  breeds  to  destruction,  the  second  best  will  take 
their  vacant  places.  The  weak,  the  vicious,  the 
unthrifty,  the  temperamental  will  propagate,  and 
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in  default  of  better  will  have  the  land  to  them- 
selves. 

To  the  biologist  an  ancestor  is  not  primarily  a 
forbear,  but  a  carrier  of  inheritable  potentialities. 
For  men  and  women  transmit  to  posterity  not 
their  actually  developed  traits,  but  rather  their 
inborn  tendencies,  a  complex  of  potentialities, 
"the  raw  material  out  of  which  character  is 
forged."  Heredity  carries  potentiality,  not  the 
completed  results  of  education  and  environment. 

The  impulse  to  live  our  own  lives  in  spite  of 
adverse  conditions  is  the  spirit  of  freedom.  Those 
who  possess  it  will  find  their  way  upward  somehow. 
It  is  a  Danish  proverb  that  "it  does  no  harm  to 
be  hatched  in  a  duckyard  if  laid  in  a  swan's  egg." 
Slavery  and  freedom  alike  have  their  roots 
within,  and  the  glory  of  America  is  not  that  it 
creates  freedom  but  that  it  permits  it.  Yet  to 
permit  is  in  a  sense  to  create.  "America  means 
Opportunity,"  and  this  phrase  of  Emerson  defines 
our  transcendent  duty  as  patriotic  Americans. 
This  is  to  open  before  each  one  a  road  upward. 
Democracy  involves  individual  freedom,  above 
all  else  freedom  to  know.  It  implies  freedom  to 
do  whatever  we  choose  so  long  as  it  does  not 
interfere  with  equal  freedom  of  others.  Freedom 
to  speak,  write,  worship  as  we  choose  are  all 
involved  in  this  definition — but  all  these  are 
matters  of  less  importance  than  freedom  to  know. 
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Above  all  is  the  freedom  to  be  oneself.  "The 
greatest  thing  in  the  world,"  says  Montaigne,  "is 
for  a  man  to  know  that  he  is  his  own;  I  have 
nothing  mine  but  myself." 


WILLIAM  B.  JOYCE 

Chairman,  National  Surety  Company 

William  B.  Joyce  was  born  at  Utica,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  28,  1866, 
and  was  educated  in  the  public  schools.  His  promotion  in  the 
surety  bonding  business  is  the  result  of  a  successful  record  as 
a  bond  salesman.  He  originated  many  forms  of  Surety  Pro- 
tection for  American  bankers,  used  to  the  extent  of  over  a 
billion  dollars.  He  became  Northwestern  manager  for  The 
National  Surety  Co.  of  Missouri  and  National  Surety  Co. 
of  New  York,  1891,  and  in  1904  was  elected  president.  He  is 
now  Chairman  of  the  Company.  He  is  a  Mason.  32d  degree, 
and  a  member  of  the  Recess  and  Metropolitan  Clubs.  Homes 
— New  York  and  Beverly  Hills,  Cal. 

My  business  advice  to  young  men  is :  Cultivate 
three  qualities,  FEARLESSNESS,  HONESTY, 
ENTHUSIASM. 

Although  I  was  obliged  to  begin  my  business 
career  when  five  years  of  age  as  a  newsboy,  I  have 
never  allowed  myself  to  become  discouraged  for  a 
single  minute. 

Although  my  business — insurance  against  finan- 
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cial  crime — has  made  me  deal  with  more  than 
100,000  embezzlers,  forgers,  burglars,  and  other 
criminals  during  the  last  twenty-three  years,  I 
have  never  known  of  a  single  criminal  who  was 
able  to  make  dishonesty  pay  as  a  permanent 
career. 

Although  my  life  has  required  great  effort  and 
responsibility,  I  have  enjoyed  every  minute  of  the 
struggle  because  I  have  been  enthusiastic  about 
every  detail  of  my  work. 

My  little  share  in  the  success  of  my  organiza- 
tion— which  is  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  world, 
with  over  $40,000,000  assets  and  12,000  employees 
and  agents — I  ascribe  almost  wholly  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  above  three  personal  qualities. 

Whenever  I  talk  to  young  men,  I  find  so  many 
thoughts  to  give  them  that  I  hardly  know  where 
to  begin. 

First  of  all — enjoy  your  work.  Make  a  game 
of  it.  My  friends  occasionally  ask  me  to  play 
golf  or  bridge.  But  the  game  I  like  best  is  my 
work.  I  break  the  theorists'  rule.  I  take  work 
home  with  me  at  night.  I  take  it  away — or  have 
it  sent  to  me — when  away.  If  I  worked  reluc- 
tantly, it  might  hurt  me.  But  my  business,  with 
its  complicated  financial  problems  and  ever- 
changing  human  relations,  always  interests  me  ex- 
ceedingly. It  exhilarates  me — makes  me  feel  that 
I  am  exceptionally  alive.    Thus,  I  have  always  be- 
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lieved  that  work  is  physically  and  mentally  bene- 
ficial to  me  and  to  everyone  who  engages  in  work 
for  which  he  is  fitted. 

Few  young  men  ever  held  more  seemingly  dis- 
couraging business  positions  than  have  I.  I  was 
newsboy,  bell  boy,  telegraph  messenger,  store 
clerk,  and  telegraph  lineman.  But  I  enjoyed 
ever.y  minute  of  these  different  jobs.  ENTHU- 
SIASM, after  all,  is  like  any  other  explosive. 
Once  set  it  alight  and  there  is  no  confining  it,  or 
repressing  it,  or  keeping  it  down.  Before  I  was 
thirty,  I  was  manager  of  an  important  inter-state 
telephone  company.  Then  I  believed  I  could 
make  more  money  selling  surety  bonds  on  com- 
mission. So  I  resigned  to  enter  what  thousands 
of  inspirationless  men  have  considered  a  very  dis- 
couraging way  to  make  a  living.  When  I  was 
thirty-three  years  old,  after  having  become  a  busi- 
ness producer,  I  was  made  president  of  the  surety 
company.  This  might  have  been  the  most  dis- 
couraging job  of  all,  because  the  company, 
through  imprudent  underwriting,  was  bankrupt. 
But  I  saw  a  lifetime's  opportunity  in  it  because 
I  then  believed  and  still  believe  that  almost  every 
business  organization  will  become  exactly  as  suc- 
cessful as  the  man  who  directs  it,  forces  it  to  be- 
come. And  now — twenty-three  years  later — that 
concern  has  become  the  largest  and  strongest  of 
all  the  surety  companies  in  the  world. 
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Another  piece  of  advice  which  I  call  the  "Royal 
Road  to  Success,"  and  which  I  like  to  give  young 
men,  is: 

"No  matter  what  work  you  have  to  do,  do  it  better  than 
it  has  ever  been  done  before  by  anyone,  and  try  and  do  it 
better  than  any  man  in  the  future  will  do  it." 

Remember  that  success  cannot  be  stolen,  found, 
bought,  inherited,  or  received  as  a  present.  It  can 
only  be  earned. 

Realize  constantly  that  you  have  a  brain  and 
that  it  was  set  in  your  skull  for  a  purpose — un- 
limited accomplishment — and  that,  if  you  wish 
to  succeed,  you  will,  but  you  must  keep  driving 
every  minute  of  every  day. 

Just  as  important  is  the  matter  of  saving,  of 
creating  capital  to  invest.  Always  save  some- 
thing out  of  what  you  earn.  Let  others  play  and 
spend.  The  man  who  spends  all  he  earns  is  lost. 
He  is  merely  a  horse  in  a  treadmill.  He  grinds 
out  the  wheat  for  the  profit  of  some  one  else. 
All  men  must  face  facts.  We  live  in  a  cap- 
italistic age.  And  a  man  without  capital 
nowadays  is  like  a  man  without  a  weapon  in  the 
stone  age. 

Also  cultivate  health  and  physical  energy. 
Energy  is  to  a  man  what  gasoline  is  to  an  auto- 
mobile. One  loses  nowadays  unless  one  covers 
daily  a  lot  of  ground.    Men  in  poor  health  occa- 
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sionally  succeed.  But  they  fight  under  a  terrible 
handicap. 

In  business,  INTENSE  INTEREST  in  every 
minute  detail — no  matter  how  seemingly  trifling 
— is  of  supreme  importance.  I  personally  always 
check  up  the  figures  submitted  to  me  daily  by  my 
company's  comptroller  and  even  edit  the  words 
and  phrases  of  the  company's  public  statements 
and  advertisements.  As  president,  I  obliged  my- 
self to  become  an  expert  in  accountancy,  invest- 
ments, advertising,  and  underwriting. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  you  young  men  to  help 
others.  One  of  my  strongest  desires  is  t©  cause 
daily  instruction  in  the  practical  wisdom  of 
honesty  as  a  permanent  life  policy  to  be  given  in 
every  public  school  in  the  United  States.  I  want 
the  boards  of  education  in  every  town  to  vote 
that  such  honesty  courses  be  given  in  their  local 
schools.  I  want  all  teachers  to  become  earnestly 
interested  in  giving  these  honesty  lessons  in  their 
classrooms.  If  teachers  need  a  textbook  on 
honesty  to  supplement  their  own  ideas,  I  have 
had  such  a  textbook  prepared  and  will  gladly 
send  it  free. 

Three-fourths  of  all  present-day  crimes  in  the 
United  States,  are,  as  you  have  doubtless  read  in 
the  newspapers,  committed  by  youths  less  than 
twenty-five  years  of  age.  Having  dealt  with  more 
than  100,000  criminals  and  having  seen  so  closely 
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and  so  continually  the  tragic  wreck  which  these 
short-sighted  men  have  made  of  their  promising 
lives,  I  feel  that  something  must  be  done  to  warn 
them  beforehand.  DISHONESTY  NEVER 
PAYS  PERMANENTLY.  Crime  hurts  society 
and  business  much  less  than  it  hurts  the  criminals 
themselves.  This  constant  blind  waste  of  the 
nation's  youth  wrings  my  heart. 

Whenever  you  young  men  find  yourselves  talk- 
ing with  persons  interested  in  education,  please 
aggressively  urge  public  school  courses  in  honesty. 
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PATRICK  E.  CROWLEY 

President,  New  York  Central  Lines 

Patrick  E.  Crowley  was  born  at  Cattaragus,  New  York, 
August  25,  1864.  Common  school  education.  Successively 
messenger,  telegraph  operator,  station  agent  and  train  dis- 
patcher, Erie  Railroad,  1878-89.  From  train  dispatcher  on 
the  New  York  Central,  1889-90,  he  rose  to  the  position  of 
general  manager  in  1912.  Assistant  vice-president,  1912-16. 
Vice-president,  1916-18.  Federal  manager,  New  York  Cen- 
tral, Lake  Erie  &  Pittsburgh,  Central  New  York  Southern, 
Troy  Union,  and  Cherry  Tree  and  Dixonville,  railroads, 
1918-20,  during  period  of  government  control.  In  1920  he 
became  vice-president  of  the  New  York  Central  R.  R.,  Ot- 
tawa &  New  York  R.  R.,  Adirondack  &  St.  Lawrence  R.  R., 
Racquette  Lake  Ry.,  Fulton  Chain  Ry.,  1922.  Also  became 
vice-president  Toledo  &  Ohio  Central  Ry.,  Kanawha  &  Mich- 
igan Ry.,  Kanawha  &  West  Virginia  R.  R.,  and  Zanesville 
&  Western  Ry.  President  of  the  New  York  Central  Lines 
since  April  9,  1924.  Clubs:  Transportation,  New  York -Press, 
Union  League,  New  York  Athletic,  Siwanoy  Country,  Metro- 
politan. Office:  466  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
Home:    Mount  Vernon,   New  York. 

"Railroading  is  the  business  of  the  future," 
said  Commodore  Vanderbilt,  sixty-odd  years  ago. 
Notwithstanding  the  extraordinary  progress 
made  since  these  words  were  uttered,  they  are  as 
true  today  as  they  were  then.     Until  after  the 
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end  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  United  States 
was  a  predominantly  agricultural  nation.  Now 
it  is  predominantly  industrial.  This  transition 
has  made  it  necessary  to  collect  food  products 
from  wide  areas  to  feed  our  urban  population,  to 
assemble  raw  materials  at  the  factories  and  to 
haul  away  their  finished  products.  As  a  result 
of  all  this  the  volume  of  traffic  to  be  moved  by 
rail  is  increasing  three  and  a  half  times  as  fast 
as  population. 

There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  limit  of 
national  growth  has  been  reached;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  there  is  every  reason  to  expect  con- 
tinued progress  with  still  heavier  demands  upon 
our  railroad  facilities.  This  means,  of  course, 
that  railroading  offers  an  attractive  field  for 
young  men  of  ability,  character  and  energy.  It 
does  not  matter  much  in  what  direction  one's 
talents  may  lie,  for  railroad  activities  cover  so 
wide  a  range  that  almost  any  specialty  known  to 
this  age  of  specialization  will  fit  into  the  mosaic 
somewhere. 

Although  any  man  on  the  pay  roll  is,  strictly 
speaking,  a  "railroad  man,"  the  popular  concep- 
tion of  "railroading"  seems  to  be  limited  to  the 
train  and  engine  services.  Undoubtedly  these 
occupations  have  a  strong  attraction  for  young 
men.  In  either  vocation  one  may  go  far.  From 
brakeman  to  conductor,  from  that  to  trainmaster, 
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and  then  to  division  superintendent  the  way  lies 
for  those  qualified  to  walk  in  it. 

To  be  a  division  superintendent  is  an  ambition 
worthy  of  anyone.  He  is  the  officer  on  the  firing 
line  upon  whom  the  successful  operation  of  the 
railroad  depends.  He  holds  in  his  hands  all  the 
complex  details  of  a  highly  technical  business. 
He  must  be  quick  to  decide  and  resourceful,  al- 
ways ready  with  an  alternative  when  any  part  of 
the  transportation  machine  fails  to  work  as  it 
should.  Furthermore,  the  successful  superintend- 
ent may  expect  to  go  higher.    Usually  he  does. 

But  an  army  is  not  composed  exclusively  of 
generals.  There  must  also  be  privates.  The 
private  in  the  train  or  engine  service  may  look 
forward  to  steady  employment;  for,  like  an  ap- 
pointment to  the  Supreme  bench,  a  position 
in  these  services  is  for  life,  or  during  good  be- 
havior. 

The  pay  is  good,  judged  by  that  in  any  com- 
parable occupation,  and  the  associations  are 
exceptional,  for  men  are  carefully  selected  for 
character  as  well  as  for  physical  fitness. 

A  myriad  of  other  trades  and  occupations  are 
required  to  keep  trains  moving,  and  each  has  its 
attractions  so  that  he  must  be  hard  to  suit,  in- 
deed, who  cannot  find  a  calling  to  his  taste  on 
the  railroad.  Accountants,  attorneys,  traffic  men, 
engineering  technicians  of  all  kinds,  caterers  and 
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metallurgists  are  a  few  among  the  experts  re- 
quired by  a  railroad. 

Aside  from  all  this,  the  mechanism  of  trans- 
portation is  far  from  what  it  may  be  expected  to 
become.  It  is  not  as  good  as  it  must  needs  be  to 
move  the  increased  traffic  of  a  decade  or  so  hence. 
A  score  of  years  ago  some  technical  writers  were 
concerned  about  the  future  of  the  railroads  be- 
cause they  thought  the  locomotive,  for  one  thing, 
had  then  about  reached  the  limit  of  size  and 
power.  Yet  so  many  improvements  have  been 
made  since  then  that  the  locomotive  of  today 
bears  little  resemblance  in  appearance,  size  and 
economy  of  operation  to  its  predecessors.  To 
develop  the  infinite  details  of  the  railroad  to  meet 
future  requirements  will  draw  heavily  upon  the 
resources  of  engineering  and  of  science  in  all  the 
ramifications  of  both. 

To  sum  up,  honors,  as  well  as  pecuniary  re- 
wards, are  within  the  reach  of  men  willing  to 
work  hard  enough  for  them  on  the  railroad.  The 
railroad  has  always  been  generous  to  capable  and 
faithful  workers.  A  great  many  train  men,  en- 
gine men,  section  men,  shop  men  and  others,  who 
began  railroading  with  no  other  capital  than  a 
willingness  to  work  faithfully,  now  own  their 
homes  and  other  property  sufficient  to  support 
them  in  comfort  in  old  age,  independent  of  their 
pensions. 
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Finally,  the  way  to  the  top  of  the  railroad 
organization  is  wide  open  to  men  of  ability,  faith- 
fulness and  energy.  With  few  exceptions  every 
railroad  executive  in  the  last  half  century,  in- 
cluding those  now  in  office,  began  at  the  bottom 
of  the  ladder  as  office  boy,  or  handling  a  shovel 
on  the  section,  or  an  axe  in  the  engineer  corps,  or 
a  scoop  as  fireman,  or  as  a  brakeman, 
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JOHN  N.  WILLYS 

Automobile  Manufacturer 

John  North  Willys  was  born  at  Canandaigua,  N.  Y.,  Oct. 
25,  1873.  Public  school  education.  He  entered  the  bicycle 
business  at  Canandaigua  in  1890.  Later  moved  to  Elmira, 
N.  Y.,  where  he  engaged  in  selling  automobiles.  In  1907  he 
purchased  the  Indianapolis  plant  of  the  Overland  Automobile 
Company.  Purchased  the  Pope  Toledo  plant,  at  Toledo,  two 
years  later.  President  of  the  Willys-Overland  Company,  of 
Toledo,  and  of  the  Willys-Morrow  Company,  of  Elmira,  N.  Y. 
Republican.  Mr.  Willys  owns  one  of  the  most  valuable  oil 
painting  collections  in  Ohio.  Clubs:  Union  League,  Bankers 
(New  York),  Toledo  (President),  Toledo  Country,  Inver- 
ness (Toledo),  Midwick  Country,  Crags  Country,  California 
(Los  Angeles),  New  York  Yacht,  Greenwich  Country 
(Greenwich,  Conn.).  Home:  Ottawa  Hill,  Toledo.  Office: 
Willys-Overland  Co.,  Toledo. 

One  of  the  chief  blessings  of  economic  pros- 
perity and  the  archenemy  of  so-called  radicalism 
is  the  fact  that  prosperity  creates  the  maximum 
number  of  opportunities  of  youth  and  age 
alike. 

Prosperity  is  a  period  of  growth  and  expansion 
which  opens  up  new  jobs,  inspires  new  hopes, 
broadens  the  vision  and  raises  the  per  capita  dis- 
tribution of  wealth.  The  reaction  to  this — trade 
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inertia  and  commercial  stagnation — is  the  nega- 
tive which  all  peoples  struggle  against,  which 
often  brings  out  the  worst  in  human  nature,  and 
which  is  the  best  ammunition  for  the  radical 
who  impassions  the  mind  through  the  prospects 
of  an  empty  stomach. 

That  is  why  big-calibered  men  in  big  business 
today — and  this  applies  particularly  to  the  auto- 
motive field — are  striving  to  stabilize  industry,  to 
lengthen  or  spread  out  prosperity  through  a 
process  of  leveling  the  peaks  and  valleys  so  that 
periods  of  rapid  trade  expansion  usually  known 
as  booms  are  not  followed  by  their  inevitably 
disastrous  crashes. 

Extreme  swings  of  the  economic  pendulum  are 
wasteful,  but  most  of  all  they  are  dangerous  in 
their  effects  upon  the  human  element.  Sudden 
wild  trade  booms  bring  about  over-spending  and 
thus  destroy  thrift.  But  take  away  a  man's 
means  of  livelihood,  deny  him  the  opportunity 
to  earn  his  way  or  limit  his  chances  for  advance- 
ment and,  other  things  being  equal,  you  make  a 
radical  out  of  him. 

Steady,  healthful  trade  growth  is  the  best 
stabilizer  of  human  nature  itself.  It  proportions 
the  mental  perspective  and  aids  emotional  diges- 
tion. 

America's  great  industrial  growth  and  its 
ability  to  weather  economic  storms  and  cross  cur- 
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rents,  were  made  possible  by  the  development  of 
rapid  transportation.  The  steamboat,  the  rail- 
road train  and  the  electric  railway  have  been 
progressing  for  a  hundred  years,  but  the  latest 
and  most  spectacular  is  the  automobile  industry. 
It  is  one  of  the  youngest  of  industries  and  yet 
the  largest.  It  was  built  by  young  men.  Just 
consider  the  fact  that  several  of  the  men  who 
pioneered  this  industry  in  the  United  States  are 
still  active  in  its  leadership.  And  they  are  suc- 
ceeding more  and  more  each  year  in  maturing 
and  stabilizing  this  young  industrial  giant. 

The  airplane  is  following  in  the  wake  of  the 
automobile  and  it,  too,  is  being  developed  by 
young  men  for  young  men.  Youth  hankers  for 
the  thrill  of  the  chase,  thrills  over  the  prospects 
for  adventure,  boldly  sweeps  through  traditional 
barriers  erected  by  the  over-cautious,  first  sees 
the  vision  and  then  makes  it  a  reality.  Witness 
the  youth  of  Lindbergh ! 

In  spite  of  its  brilliantly  spectacular  growth, 
far-sighted  men  today  are  confident  that  trans- 
portation is  still  in  its  infancy.  The  possibilities 
and  probabilities  are  unlimited!  We  are  just  a 
few  decades  removed  from  the  animal-drawn 
vehicle.  Viewed  in  terms  of  years  and  the  ma- 
turity of  other  arts  and  sciences,  the  transporta- 
tion art  is  hardly  seasoned. 

People  want  to  travel  and  will  travel.     They 
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have  learned  to  love  travel.  Main  Street  is  on 
wheels  to  see  the  world.  Provincialism  and 
sectional  prejudices  have  long  since  sought  the 
"tall  timbers."  There  is  no  room  for  intolerance 
unless  it  be  the  intolerance  against  standing  still. 
American  youth — and  this  spirit  is  spreading 
throughout  the  world — wants  to  "go  places  and 
do  things." 

Transportation  presents  the  world's  greatest 
opportunity  for  young  men  of  spirit,  enterprise, 
initiative  and  aggressiveness.  It  is  a  challenge  to 
their  resourcefulness  and  the  field  is  boundless. 
He  who  develops  a  new  type  of  automobile,  or  a 
major  improvement,  or  discovers  an  entirely  new 
and  better  means  of  travel  or  locomotion  will  be 
hoisted  to  the  mansions  of  the  great. 

Who  knows  but  that  the  world  may  be  on  the 
eve  of  a  new  type  of  motor  car  which  may  be 
known  as  a  "flying  automobile"  and  which  may 
race  along  roads  at  any  speed  desired  or  take  to 
the  air,  according  to  the  will  of  the  operator? 
Some  may  laugh  over  this  suggestion,  but  so  they 
laughed  at  Fulton's  steamboat,  radio,  television, 
and  other  worth-while  discoveries. 

Certainly  it  is  true  that  this  constant  striving 
for  something  better — the  price  of  progress — 
adds  to  the  total  of  human  happiness.  It  stimu- 
lates industry  by  creating  new  wants.  It  multi- 
plies opportunities  for  the  employment  of  brain 
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and  brawn.     And  it  bridges  the  gaps  between 
peaks  of  prosperity  and  helps  take  up  the  slack 
during  times  of  reaction. 
Young  men — step  in! 


ROGER  W.  BABSON 

Economist 

Roger  W.  Babson  was  born  in  Gloucester,  Mass.,  in  1875. 
He  was  graduated  from  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology in  1898.  He  founded  Babson's  Statistical  Organiza- 
tion at  Babson  Park,  Mass.  Vice-President,  Newton  Trust 
Company,  Newton,  Mass.  Director:  Mohawk-Hudson 
Power  Company,  Sierra-Pacific  Electric  Company,  Truckee 
River  Power  Company.  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  Bab- 
son Park  Company.  Served  as  Director-General  of  Informa- 
tion and  Education  for  the  United  States  Government  during 
the  War.  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  Babson-Florida 
Company.  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society,  London. 
Author:  Business  Barometers,  Selected  Investments,  Com- 
mercial Paper  (with  Ralph  May),  Stocks  and  Bonds.  Also 
Future  Series,  dealing  with  the  future  of  railroads,  working 
classes,  investments,  churches,  world  peace,  and  South 
America.  His  more  recent  works  are  Making  Good  In  Busi- 
ness, What  Is  Success?,  Religion  and  Business,  New  Tasks  for 
Old  Churches,  Business  Fundamentals,  and  Enduring  Invest- 
ments.    Instincts  and  Emotions  was  published  late  in  1927. 

What  we  call  "public  utilities"  today  has 
changed  somewhat  from  the  use  of  the  term  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago.  The  railroads  were 
considered  the  first  and  most  important  "public 
utility"  in  those  days.  Today  they  are  still  im- 
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portant,  but  to  them  have  been  added  other  and 
newer  "public  utilities"  until  the  term  has  come 
to  be  directly  related  to  our  daily  living  in  a 
manner  far  more  intimate  than  simply  through 
railroads  and  telephones. 

The  greatest  single  factor  in  the  tremendous 
development  of  the  United  States  during  the 
past  twenty-five  years  can  be  summed  up  in  a 
single  word — electricity.  And  the  greatest  de- 
velopment of  electricity  today  comes  nearly  a 
century  after  Faraday  discovered  the  principle 
which  makes  it  possible.  That  principle  may  be 
stated  by  saying  that  if  a  closed  coil  of  wire  is 
rotated  in  a  magnetic  field,  a  current  of  electricity 
will  flow  through  it.  The  newest  development 
of  this  fact  is  that  man  today  is  able  to  put  power 
at  work  at  a  point  distant  from  the  place  of  its 
production.  Here  enters  upon  the  American 
scene  the  great  force  known  as  Giant  Power. 

It  has  thus  become  possible  to  group  loads  on 
power  stations  of  increasing  size  and  to  bring 
water  power  into  distant  markets.  What  is  in 
sight  is  this:  an  assurance  of  power  supply  at 
all  times,  at  any  place,  and  in  any  amount  and 
with  the  tendencies  in  the  direction  of  lower 
costs  of  service  as  operating  expenditures  become 
more  efficiently  handled. 

I  mention  this  latest  development  in  public 
utilities    simply   because    it    is    a    development 
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which  is  having  and  will  have  for  a  long  time  to 
come  a  tremendous  influence  upon  the  whole 
field  of  public  utilities.  It  has  been  due  to  the 
inventive  genius,  the  courage  and  the  patience 
of  those  who  have  pioneered  in  this  new  field  of 
public  utilities  that  America  today  stands  forth 
preeminent  in  the  field  of  electricity  in  all  its 
applied  uses. 

And  that  brings  us  to  the  question  of  govern- 
ment ownership.  Does  anyone  believe  for  one 
moment  that  the  progress  we  have  made  would 
have  been  possible  under  bureaucratic  control  of 
any  government.  This  country  was  founded 
upon  the  principle  of  the  regulation  of  private 
effort,  of  making  rules  for  the  game,  and  under 
that  system  alone  can  we  look  for  the  same  suc- 
cess in  the  future  which  has  been  ours  in  the 
past.  Our  position  today  is  the  direct  result  of 
the  free  play  among  our  people  of  private  com- 
petitive effort. 

Abuses — yes,  many  of  them.  Every  industry 
passes  through  a  stage  when  abuses  have  to  be 
guarded  against  and  weeded  out  when  dis- 
covered. That  is  where  the  government  can  aid. 
Government  regulation  and  not  government  con- 
trol is  what  can  best  protect  and  develop  every 
public  utility  for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  the 
stockholder  and  the  management.  That  is  the 
meaning  of  our  state  public  service  commissions. 
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Under  these  boards,  protected  monopoly  has 
been  subjected,  in  the  public  interest,  to  proper 
regulation. 

No  greater  disservice  can  be  done  the  public 
than  for  politicians  or  others  to  spread  the  idea 
that  government  ownership  is  the  panacea  for 
certain  obvious  troubles — simply  because  a  few 
unscrupulous  private  operators  have  rushed  out 
to  seize  some  of  our  natural  resources  for  private 
exploitation  at  the  expense  of  the  public.  The 
power  to  prevent  these  abuses  rests  in  the  hands 
of  the  people  through  their  regulating  commis- 
sions. 

The  notorious  inefficiency,  waste  and  extrava- 
gance of  government  ownership  is  an  old  story. 
The  point  is  this — our  particular  genius,  the 
American  genius  in  government  is  fundamentally 
opposed  to  functioning  for  the  operation  of  in- 
dustry. We  must  realize  this  fact  when  we 
consider  the  various  plausible  reasons  which  are 
advanced  in  favor  of  government  ownership. 
Just  so  long  as  we  believe  in  a  government  based 
upon  individualism  and  the  freedom  of  oppor- 
tunity, just  so  long  must  we  realize  the  pitfalls 
which  are  inherent  in  any  system  that  diverts  us 
as  a  nation  into  paths  other  than  those  which 
we  have  traveled  to  the  success  that  is  ours 
today. 
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IRVING  T.  BUSH 

President,  Bush  Terminal  Company 

Irving  T.  Bush  was  born  at  Ridgeway,  Michigan,  in  1869. 
He  was  graduated  from  the  Hill  School,  at  Pottstown,  Penna. 
At  19,  he  entered  the  Bush  &  Denslow  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, in  which  his  father  was  interested.  Began  establishing 
warehouses  in  1895.  In  1902  he  founded  the  Bush  Terminal 
Company.  He  is  now  the  president  of  that  company.  Pres- 
ident Bush  Terminal  Buildings  Company  and  the  Bush 
Terminal  Railroad  Company.  Vice-President,  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  State  of  New  York.  Member,  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  of  the  United  States.  Member:  Mari- 
time Association,  Port  of  New  York;  New  York  Board  of 
Trade  and  Transportation;  Pan-American  Society  of  the 
United  States;  American  Economic  Association;  Academy 
of  Political  Science.  Clubs:  Press,  Union  .League,  New 
York  Yacht,  India  House,  Yachting,  Riding,  National  Arts. 
Residence:    280  Park  Avenue,  New  York. 

Most  young  men  wish  to  achieve.  To  one, 
achievement  may  mean  the  painting  of  a  picture 
that  will  live — to  another,  the  saving  of  a  life 
that  it  may  carry  on.  To  many — to  too  many — 
it  means  the  mere  making  of  money.  The  qual- 
ity of  achievement's  service  to  you  depends  upon 
the  quality  of  its  service  to  others.  I  do  not 
belittle  working  for  gain,  but  there  should  be 
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service  given  for  gain  taken.  We  all  must  gain 
if  we  are  to  bear  our  burdens  and  do  our  duty  by 
those  who  depend  upon  us.  One  cannot  work 
for  gain  without  helping  to  make  work  for 
others ;  we  live  in  a  world  of  work,  among  people 
who  must  find  work  to  do. 

Service  and  gain  are  the  handmaidens  of 
progress.  The  world  would  stand  still  without 
them.  They  each  bring  satisfaction  but  together 
they  bring  happiness.  If  you  are  a  young  man 
charting  life's  voyage,  you  may  have  both  if  you 
wish  to  try  for  an  achievement  which  bring  both. 
You  need  not  hesitate  because  you  are  not  a 
genius;  many  who  are  thought  to  have  genius  are 
quite  everyday  people  like  the  rest  of  us.  You 
can  achieve  both  gain  and  service  even  though 
you  seem  to  be  lost  sight  of  in  the  busy  world 
around  you,  even  though  you  seem  to  be  so  in- 
conspicuous that  you  do  not  count  to  others. 
You  do  count  to  yourself  and  to  everyone  who 
touches  your  life.  You  count  more  than  you 
realize  and  your  achievement  will  be  measured 
by  adding  together  all  the  seemingly  little  things 
you  do.  Real  achievement  does  not  take  account 
of  applause.  Achievement,  for  achievement's 
sake,  works  best  by  itself,  for  it  is  best  measured 
by  a  yardstick  inside  of  you.  If  you  know  you 
have  achieved,  the  opinion  of  others  does  not 
matter — and  the  opinion  of  others  cannot  make 
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you  a  success  if  you  have  not  measured  up  to 
that  standard  inside. 

Be  grateful  for  applause  when  it  comes,  if  you 
know  you  have  earned  it,  but  do  not  seek  it.  If 
we  could  take  out  of  America  all  of  the  men  and 
women  who  are  trying  to  appear  to  be  something 
they  are  not,  it  would  be  a  master  stroke.  We 
might  have  to  hurry  around  a  little,  filling  some 
important  positions  which  would  be  vacant,  but 
it  would  be  worth  the  trouble.  Why  is  it  we  are 
fooled  so  easily  by  the  man  with  the  bold  front 
and  big  voice?  We  were  not  fooled  by  our 
companions  when  we  were  youngsters.  We  de- 
manded quality  in  our  leaders  then.  The  cap- 
tains of  our  ball  teams  had  to  play  ball — not  talk 
about  it. 

Right  now  we  respect  quality.  When  we  vote 
for  the  man  with  the  bold  front  and  the  big 
voice,  we  do  so  because  we  think  he  has  quality, 
and  are  disappointed  when  we  find  he  has  not. 
Why  has  Lindbergh  such  a  hold  upon  the  affec- 
tions of  the  world?  Is  it  because  he  flew  alone 
across  the  Atlantic?  That  took  great  courage 
and  skill.  Others  have  tried  and  failed.  That 
took  courage  too.  We  love  Lindbergh  for  what 
he  did  but  more — far  more — for  the  way  in  which 
he  did  it.  We  love  him  because  he  came  back 
unspoiled  and  did  not  sell  his  achievement.  We 
love  him  because  he  is  simple  and  fine  and  hu- 
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man — because  he  is  the  kind  of  man  we  loved  as 
a  boy. 

Why  is  Tunney  so  popular?  Not  merely  be- 
cause he  is  a  champion.  It  is  because  he  is  a 
simple,  modest  champion.  He  had  to  win  his 
championship  by  fighting — not  only  in  the  ring, 
but  outside,  against  a  suspicion  that  a  man  could 
not  be  champion  of  the  prize  ring  and  maintain 
his  sincerity  and  poise  and  modesty.  Who  are 
the  public  men  that  are  remembered?  Are  they 
not  the  same  kind  of  men?  So,  if  you  wish  to 
achieve — and  I  am  sure  you  do — take  as  your 
model  the  sincere,  truthful  and  honest  type  you 
liked  and  respected  as  a  boy.  You  may  seem  to 
miss  some  credit  others  get,  but  in  the  end,  it  is 
a  lot  of  big  little  things  which  make  a  man  of 
quality. 

You  make  your  own  quality  just  as  Lindbergh 
and  Tunney  made  theirs.  In  speaking  of  his 
flight  to  Mexico,  Lindbergh  said:  "Something 
went  wrong,  and  I  guess  it  was  me."  Think  it 
over! 
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Adolph  Zukor  was  born  in  Ricse,  Hungary,  January  7, 
1873.  He  was  educated  in  Hungary  and  later  in  the  evening 
schools  of  New  York  City.  He  came  to  the  United  States 
in  1888  and  engaged  in  the  hardware,  upholstery  and  fur 
business  in  New  York  and  Chicago.  He  was  owner  of  the 
Strand  Theatre,  New  York,  and  was  also  associated  with 
Marcus  Loew,  presenting  vaudeville  and  motion  pictures.  In 
1912  he  founded  The  Famous  Players'  Film  Company.  Later 
became  president  of  The  Famous  Players-Lasky  Corporation, 
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The  possibilities  for  a  young  man  in  the  cinema 
industry  are  dependent  upon  the  same  factors 
and  bound  by  the  same  limitations,  in  general,  as 
those  in  other  industries. 

The  possibilities  are  fundamentally  internal, 
and  only  secondarily  dependent  upon  the  outside 
conditions  which  make  the  industry. 

If  a  young  man  approaches  his  work  in  any 
field  with  the  idea  that  his  advancement  depends 
upon  "getting  the  breaks,"  upon  luck  and  chance 
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and  the  long  odds  of  fortune,  I  believe  the  only- 
conclusion  is  that  his  possibilities  are  not  great. 
This  statement  is  not  intended  to  be  harsh,  but 
it  is  capable  of  logical  proof. 

Take  a  young  man  who  enters  a  large  business 
organization  with  the  policy  that  he  will  do  his 
work  as  well  as  the  average  employee,  that  he 
will  be  reasonably  active  during  working  hours, 
reasonably  faithful,  alert  and  obedient.  If  that 
is  all,  he  is  just  an  average  employee,  one  among 
hundreds.  Of  this  entire  group  any  advance- 
ment can  be  said  to  depend  upon  luck,  seniority 
or  personal  pull — elements  beyond  the  individ- 
ual's control. 

But  if  the  novice  goes  to  work  with  the  deter- 
mination to  be  better  than  the  average,  as  far 
ahead  of  the  average  as  possible,  he  immediately 
begins  loading  the  dice  in  his  own  favor.  If  he 
decides  not  only  to  learn  everything  possible 
about  his  own  job  but  about  the  jobs  around 
and  ahead  of  him;  if  he  decides  to  work  longer 
and  more  efficiently  than  the  average;  if  he 
thinks,  studies  and  strives  independently  in  con- 
nection with  his  job,  he  is  giving  himself  a  better 
chance  than  the  average.  He  has  a  right  to  ex- 
pect the  breaks  at  greater  than  average  speed. 
And  if  he  is  disappointed  occasionally,  if  the 
road  seems  discouraging  and  long,   here  is  his 
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chance  to  show  that  fortitude  which  is  one  of  the 
prime  elements  of  success. 

Now  it  is  not  easy  to  put  in  hours  after  work- 
ing time.  It  is  not  easy  to  grind  away  at  a  task 
after  others  have  turned  to  recreation.  Consider- 
ing it  over  a  long  period,  it  is  practically  impos- 
sible unless  one  is  tremendously  interested. 

So  success  seems  to  depend  primarily  upon 
going  to  work  in  a  field  which  fascinates  and 
attracts  the  individual.  Some  men  are  so  for- 
tunately made  up  by  nature  that  they  have 
known  from  childhood  exactly  what  they  wanted 
to  do.  It  requires  no  great  self-denial  for  them 
to  concentrate  on  their  work. 

Most  of  us,  however,  are  less  certain.  We  feel 
that  we  might  do  any  one  of  half  a  dozen  things 
with  equal  interest.  But  consciously  or  sub- 
consciously we  do  find  ourselves  warming  to  some 
pursuits  and  interests  while  we  remain  cold 
to  others.  Certainly  among  these  callings  of 
greater  appeal  the  young  man  can  find  some  one 
to  which  he  feels  he  can  give  his  very  best,  either 
from  the  heart  or  from  ambition  and  will. 

In  other  words,  the  young  man  must  set  his 
course  straight  at  some  definite  mark.  He  should 
pick  out  a  goal  which — to  the  greatest  possible 
extent — will  attract  him  as  the  pole  attracts  the 
needle  of  the  compass.  He  should  make  his  be- 
ginning in  that  field  in  which  he  thinks  he  can 
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most  loyally  pour  all  the  energy  of  his  personal- 
ity. 

After  he  has  set  his  course,  the  prizes  of  re- 
muneration, interest,  advancement,  influence,  ac- 
complishment, happiness  will  depend  upon  how 
he  follows. 

A  young  man  should  not  reach  for  the  prizes 
of  the  moving  picture  field  unless  he  likes  pic- 
tures. It  is  a  wide  field,  touching  most  of  hu- 
manity, calling  for  an  almost  unlimited  variety 
of  talents  and  abilities.  But  not  everyone  cares 
for  the  things  it  deals  in.  Some  prefer  shoes  or 
ships  or  sealing-wax. 

If  the  young  man  is  reasonably  well  placed  as 
to  occupation  to  begin  with,  success  lies  within 
him.  There  will  be  instances  of  luck  and  mis- 
fortune, but  his  possibilities  eventually  are  in  his 
own  hands. 

Hard  work  is  the  one  element  of  business  suc- 
cess for  which  there  is  no  substitute.  Hard  work 
intelligently  directed  cannot  fail  to  produce 
achievement.  I  am  ready  to  stand  on  that  state- 
ment as  a  promise  to  every  ambitious  young 
man. 

After  setting  their  course  along  one  line,  so 
many  men  veer  this  way  and  that,  stray  away  to 
fritter  their  energies  in  passing  interests,  waste 
their  strength  in  side  issues. 

If  a  young  man  will  follow  a  direct  course 
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consistently,  sincerely,  enthusiastically,  without 
stinting  on  the  hard  work,  the  possibilities  are  as 
great  today  as  at  any  time  in  the  past — far 
greater,  in  fact,  than  most  young  men  have  the 
faith  to  believe. 
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The  field  of  opportunity  in  Latin  America  is 
constantly  broadening  and  this  is  particularly 
true  since  so  many  Latin  American  countries 
have  been  seeking  loans  in  the  United  States. 
There  are  two  essential  requisites  for  success  in 
Latin  America:  One  is  the  necessity  of  learning 
the  language  of  the  country — whether  it  be 
Portuguese  in  Brazil,  or  Spanish  in  the  Spanish- 
speaking  countries.  The  other  requisite  is  a 
sympathetic  understanding  of  the  civilization 
and  point  of  view  of  the  people  of  each  country 
and  a  full  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  fair  deal- 
ing and  courtesy  are  the  two  basic  requisites  for 
success. 

One  of  the  fields  of  service  of  the  Pan-Ameri- 
can Union  is  the  development  of  cultural  rela- 
tions between  the  peoples  of  the  Americas. 
Young  persons  of  the  Latin  American  republics 
are  coming  to  the  United  States  to  study  in  our 
institutions.  We  encourage  students  and  teachers 
of  this  country  to  spend  time  and  study  in  the 
other  Americas.  Already  excellent  results  are  to 
be  seen  from  this  interchange  of  thought,  ideas, 
and  contacts. 
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Two  young  Americans  of  my  acquaintance 
pursued  graduate  work  in  the  University  of 
Mexico.  They  returned  to  this  country  and  both 
were  promoted  in  their  respective  fields  of 
journalism  and  teaching;  not  because  it  may  have 
been  time  for  promotion,  but  because  they  had 
developed  a  broader  insight  into  the  "soul  of 
Mexico."  Another  young  man  traveled  over 
Latin  America  for  commercial  houses.  He  found 
time  to  study  at  San  Marcos  University  of  Lima, 
Peru,  and  at  the  University  of  Buenos  Aires.  He 
came  home  on  a  visit.  A  great  bank  heard 
of  his  studies  and  offered  him  a  better  posi- 
tion. The  bank  wanted  a  man  who  knew  some- 
thing of  the  culture  of  South  America.  This 
man  is  now  one  of  the  leading  officials  of  the 
institution  and  has  charge  of  its  Latin  Ameri- 
can business. 

Let  us  reverse  the  situation.  A  youth  of 
twenty-two  came  from  Central  America  to  Balti- 
more. He  had  been  graduated  from  college  in 
his  home  country.  After  some  weeks  he  found  a 
laborer's  job  with  a  Baltimore  manufacturing 
company.  At  night  he  attended  a  business  col- 
lege. Three  years  passed.  Today  the  young 
man  is  a  salesman  representing  the  Baltimore 
concern  in  South  America.  A  recent  letter  to  the 
Pan-American  Union  from  a  company  official 
states  that   their   South  American   salesman  is 
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proving  highly  satisfactory  and  that  sales  and 
collections  are  above  expectations. 

I  cite  these  cases  simply  to  typify  the  course 
taken  by  a  few  persons — indicating  how  they 
combined  theoretical  training  with  actual  experi- 
ence. Sometimes  it  is  possible  to  find  employment 
in  international  service  as  one  emerges  from 
college;  again,  many  college  students  are  willing 
to  make  their  way  by  the  "sweat  of  their  brow" 
until  more  congenial  service  looms  before  their 
horizon. 

The  young  man's  barometer  of  opportunity 
rests  to  a  large  extent  on  what  capital  is  doing. 
When  money  takes  the  field,  human  beings  must 
direct  its  course.  By  watching  the  purpose  of 
United  States  loans  to  Latin  America  one  may 
gauge  his  own  possibilities.  A  new  Colombian 
loan  is  just  announced;  its  object  is  to  extend 
highways  and  railroads.  That  means  the  possible 
sale  of  materials,  implements,  machinery,  and 
perhaps  an  additional  call  for  surveyors,  bridge 
builders,  paving  specialists,  and  other  technicians. 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  fair  demand 
for  the  engineer-salesman,  the  physician-sales- 
man, the  dentist-salesman;  all  of  these  profes- 
sions have  made  such  remarkable  advances  that 
certain  manufacturing  companies  have  found  it 
advisable  to  employ  technically  trained  men. 
Quite  recently  a  call  went   forth   from  a  well 
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known  steel  manufacturing  corporation  for  sev- 
eral engineers  who  had  been  graduated  from 
technical  colleges.  The  corporation,  it  was 
stated,  wished  to  place  these  men  for  a  time  at 
least  in  their  factories  and  later  send  them  to 
foreign  fields  as  sales  representatives.  In  other 
cases  of  this  nature  it  has  happened  that  where 
the  technical  salesman  proved  his  worth  travel- 
ing over  Latin  America,  he  has  been  given  a  per- 
manent station.  I  have  in  mind  an  engineer  who 
for  several  years  has  resided  in  one  of  Brazil's 
large  cities,  his  position  being  that  of  "resident 
foreign  representative." 

As  to  the  future,  no  one  doubts  the  continued 
expansion  of  inter-American  commerce.  The 
strides  of  the  past  decade  or  two  are  remarkable  ; 
not  more  so,  however,  than  the  striking  achieve- 
ments of  men  and  women  who,  from  the  office, 
the  factory,  the  field,  and  the  ship  have  directed 
commercial  progress.  These  veterans  from  time 
to  time  are  retiring  or  passing  off  the  varied 
fields  of  activity.  It  remains  for  the  younger  men 
and  women  to  take  up  the  labors  where  their 
seniors  laid  them  down.  And  fortunate  it  is  for 
people  and  nations  that  the  arriving  leaders — 
the  younger  men  and  women  of  commerce — are 
as  a  rule  preparing  their  minds  and  hands  to 
grapple  with  the  new  problems  as  they  con- 
stantly arise.    The  future  never  looked  brighter 
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and  perhaps  competition  was  never  stronger. 
These  factors  demand  strong  bodies,  trained 
minds,  and  persevering  souls. 
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If  I  were  a  young  man  considering  the  adver- 
tising business  as  a  life  work  I  should  want  to 
ask: 

Is  advertising  an  honorable  business? 

Is  it  a  permanent  business? 

Is  it  a  business  that  is  likely  to  share  in  the 
future  growth  of  the  country? 

Advertising  is  honorable.  Like  every  new  force 
it  was  seized  upon  in  the  beginning  by  the  good 
and  bad  alike.  Honest  merchants  used  it  hon- 
estly: dishonest  merchants,  makers  of  patent 
medicines  and  sellers  of  worthless  securities,  were 
perhaps  even  quicker  to  grasp  its  possibilities. 
There  was  a  period  when  the  standards  were  low, 
and  the  purchaser  had  little  protection. 

The  past  generation  has  seen  very  great  im- 
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provement  both  in  advertising  men  and  advertis- 
ing practice.  It  is  far  from  perfect.  There  are 
men  in  it  whose  ideals  are  not  what  they  ought 
to  be,  just  as  there  are  doctors  more  interested 
in  fees  than  in  cures;  lawyers  more  interested 
in  prolonging  litigation  than  in  avoiding  it; 
preachers  who  would  rather  be  bishops  than  de- 
vote their  lives  to  service.  But  every  business 
and  profession  has  the  right  to  be  judged  not  by 
its  worst  but  by  its  best  examples.  On  this  basis 
no  young  man  entering  advertising  today  need  be 
ashamed  to  hold  up  his  head  in  the  presence  of 
the  preacher,  the  merchant,  the  lawyer  or  the 
physician. 

Advertising  is  permanent,  because  it  is  econom- 
ically sound.  By  creating  mass  demand  it  helps 
to  create  mass  production  and  so  decrease  costs. 
It  is  a  saver  of  time,  and  time  is  life. 

Elias  Howe  invented  the  sewing  machine  but 
had  no  means  of  persuading  women  to  buy  it.  A 
whole  generation  of  women  who  might  have  been 
served  by  this  great  convenience  lived  and  died 
in  ignorance  of  its  existence.  The  discoveries  and 
improvements  of  today  do  not  lie  idle  for  a  gener- 
ation or  even  a  year.  The  automobile,  the  radio, 
the  electric  refrigerator,  the  vacuum  cleaner — 
all  these  are  known  and  used  everywhere  as  soon 
as  they  are  perfected.  And  the  quick  response  to 
their  appearance  has  been  followed,  in  each  in- 
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stance,  by  steadily  lower  prices.  So  long  as  hu- 
manity has  wants,  and  business  exists  to  fill  those 
wants,  there  will  be  advertising  to  shorten  the 
path  and  diminish  the  time  which  separates  pro- 
ducer from  consumer. 

If  these  facts  be  true,  then  we  must  believe 
that  advertising  will  continue  to  have  its  due 
share  in  the  growth  of  American  business.  Cer- 
tainly, the  era  of  questioning  and  doubt  is  be- 
hind us.  The  advertising  man  no  longer  has  to 
knock  at  the  door  of  a  new  business  enterprise. 
He  is  invited  in  at  the  inception,  along  with  the 
banker  who  provides  the  capital  and  the  lawyer 
who  draws  up  the  incorporation  papers.  More 
and  more  investors  are  asking:  "Is  the  product 
of  this  company  one  that  can  be  advertised  and 
so  build  a  permanent  place  for  itself  in  the  public 
consciousness?"  If  a  company  has  a  name  that 
people  know  and  in  which  they  believe,  the  fac- 
tories can  burn  down  but  new  factories  will 
spring  up  in  their  place.  But  let  the  name  be  un- 
known or  forgotten  and  the  factories  become 
merely  idle  piles  of  brick  or  stone. 

For  years  it  was  said  by  the  unthinking: 
"Henry  Ford  does  not  have  to  advertise.  The 
Ford  jokes  give  him  millions  of  dollars  worth  of 
free  advertising  a  year."  Thoughtful  men  knew 
the  absurdity  of  this  statement.  Ford  jokes 
never  sold  a  car.    They  were  a  decided  barrier  to 
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every  sale.  No  man  bought  a  Model  T  without 
a  feeling  of  self-apology.  The  time  came  when 
even  Henry  Ford  realized  that,  if  he  would  save 
his  business,  he  must  bow  to  the  higher  standard 
of  public  taste  and  the  power  of  advertising. 

What  sort  of  men  should  enter  advertising? 
The  field  is  now  so  large  and  varied  that  it  pro- 
vides an  opportunity  for  almost  every  type  of 
talent :  for  the  salesman,  the  manager,  the  writer, 
and  the  artist.  Since  it  is  primarily  a  business 
of  creation,  however,  the  larger  places  will  always 
be  filled  by  men  who  have  creative  imaginations 
as  well  as  business  judgment. 

As  in  every  other  line  of  endeavor,  character 
is  the  fundamental.  Emerson  said:  "What  you 
are  thunders  so  loud  I  can't  hear  what  you  say." 
Mere  cleverness  will  not  build  a  permanent  suc- 
cess in  advertising.  In  the  long  run  what  you 
build  will  depend  upon  what  you  are. 
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(New  York).  He  is  author  of:  The  Coming  Newspaper 
(1915).  Address:  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Journalism  is  the  youngest  of  the  professions, 
— so  young  indeed  that  some  critics  deny  its  claim 
to  professional  standing.  But  because  of  its  very 
youth  it  is  full  of  vigor  and  intensely  interesting. 
It  is  a  young  man's  profession. 
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To  observe  accurately  and  report  faithfully 
every  day  what  the  world  is  doing  is  to  me  the 
most  fascinating  work  in  the  world.  It  calls  for 
the  best  that  is  in  a  man:  human  understanding, 
quickness  of  wit,  courage,  determination,  and  a 
high  sense  of  honor.  The  service  the  conscien- 
tious and  competent  newspaper  man  renders  is 
indispensable  to  society. 

When  I  was  an  undergraduate  at  Stanford 
University,  newspaper  men  as  a  class  had  little 
claim  to  professional  dignity.  Schools  of  jour- 
nalism were  unknown.  Save  for  a  few  very  great 
editors,  the  men  who  were  publishing  papers 
were  poorly  equipped  for  their  duties.  Editorial 
workers  were  recruited  largely  from  the  ranks  of 
journeymen  printers  whose  only  stock  in  trade 
was  the  ability  to  set  type.  Most  of  them  were 
ignorant  not  only  of  the  great  facts  of  the  social 
sciences  but  of  the  rudiments  of  English  compo- 
sition. 

A  peripatetic  class,  they  were  here  today  and 
somewhere  else  tomorrow.  Perhaps  the  majority 
of  them  were  hard  drinkers.  Most  of  them  were 
inefficient  and  untrustworthy.  As  a  result  of  the 
journalistic  labors  of  such  men  newspapers  of  the 
day  engaged  in  all  sorts  of  unethical  practices.  It 
was  an  era  of  "personal  journalism"  when  the 
publisher  did  not  scruple  to  use  his  editorial  and 
even  news  columns  to  defame  and  ridicule  his 
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enemies.  Only  papers  put  out  by  men  of  the 
type  of  Greeley,  Dana,  and  Watterson  strove  con- 
stantly to  be  fair  and  accurate. 

What  wonder,  then,  that  journalism  fell  into 
disrepute?  The  country  was  split  into  partisan 
groups,  provincialism  ran  riot,  there  was  no  na- 
tional or  community  consciousness. 

But  all  that  has  been  changed.  The  young 
man  who  would  go  into  journalism  today  must 
prepare  himself  as  thoroughly  as  the  law  student 
prepares.  He  must  study  the  principles  of 
economics,  political  science,  sociology,  psychol- 
ogy, philosophy.  He  must  know  not  only  what 
is  going  on  in  the  world  but  why  it  is  going  on, 
what  lies  behind  every  event.  Virtually  every 
great  college  and  university  offers  full  courses 
in  journalism.  Instead  of  the  transmogrified 
printer's  devil  who  wrote  the  news  twenty-five 
years  ago,  there  has  developed  a  highly  trained 
journalist  with  a  broad  education  and  a  deep  in- 
terest in  human  affairs. 

Time  was  when  the  newspaper  publisher 
turned  up  his  nose  at  the  applicant  for  reportorial 
work  who  admitted  that  he  had  been  to  college. 
Now  many  of  the  best  editors  will  employ  only 
college  graduates;  a  few  go  so  far  as  to  insist  on 
academic  training  in  journalism  as  a  prerequisite 
to  staff  positions. 

The  results  of  the  awakening  of  newspaper 
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men  to  the  value  of  preparation  are  already  ap- 
parent in  the  better  class  newspapers.  It  is  easy 
to  say  that  the  papers  of  today  are  nothing  like 
those  of  the  "good  old  times."  They  are  not  like 
those  papers  of  fond  memory.  They  are  better. 
A  comparison  of  the  best  modern  American  news- 
papers with  the  best  papers  of  twenty  or  even 
ten  years  ago  will  prove  the  point.  The  modern 
paper  is  as  accurate  as  human  care  can  make  it. 
It  is  impersonal,  clearly  and  concisely  written, 
and  fair.  I  am  not  referring  to  the  sensational 
"yellow"  paper  that  uses  shrieking  headlines  and 
specializes  in  crime  stories.  I  refer  to  the  repu- 
table journal  that  serves  the  best  type  of  reader. 

To  the  young  man  or  woman  who  contemplates 
a  newspaper  career  my  advice  would  be:  Get  a 
college  education,  preferably  in  some  recognized 
school  of  journalism;  then  become  a  student  of 
affairs.  Do  not  approach  the  editor  from  whom 
you  hope  to  obtain  employment  with  a  jour- 
nalism school  diploma  waving  before  you.  Be 
humble,  be  willing  always  to  learn. 

There  are  five  requisites  for  successful  journal- 
istic work:  first,  a  sympathetic  and  intelligent 
interest  in  people  and  events;  second,  a  knowl- 
edge of  where  news  may  be  found  and  willingness 
to  work  hard  to  find  it;  third,  the  ability  to  dis- 
tinguish news  and  drive  it  out  of  the  covert  of 
the  commonplace;    fourth,   the  power  to   write 
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rapidly,  accurately,  and  interestingly;  and  fifth, 
the  ability  to  estimate  the  relative  value  of 
events. 

The  youth  who  cares  nothing  or  little  about 
the  problems  and  achievements  of  his  fellows 
should  keep  out  of  newspaper  work.  The  good 
journalist  knows  people — all  sorts  of  people.  He 
has  a  "nose  for  news."  He  knows  almost  in- 
stinctively what  will  interest  his  readers. 

Journalism  offers  its  practitioners  amazing  op- 
portunities to  "tell  the  world,"  but  it  requires  of 
them  that  they  have  something  really  worth 
while  to  tell. 


(h**<yju> 


GEORGE  KENNAN 
Author,  Traveler,  Explorer 

Dr.  George  Kennan  was  born  at  Norwalk,  Ohio,  February 
16,  1845.  He  was  educated  at  the  grammar  and  high  schools; 
Litt.  D.,  Williams,  1910;  University  of  Rochester,  1916.  He 
became  a  telegraph  operator  and  later  manager,  Western 
Union  office,  Cincinnati,  1863-64;  went  to  northeastern  Siberia 
as  explorer  and  telegraphic  engineer,  1865;  superintendent  of 
construction,  middle  division,  Russo-American  Telegraph  Line, 
1866-68;  explored  eastern  Caucasus,  1870-71.  Night  manager, 
Associated  Press,  Washington,  1877-85;  investigated  the  Rus- 
sian exile  system  in  Siberia,  1885-86.  For  many  years  he 
lectured  in  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  In  1898,  he 
went  to  Cuba  with  the  American  Red  Cross  Society  and  as 
special  commissioner  for  the  Outlook;  went  to  Martinique  for 
the  Outlook  to  study  volcano  Mont  Pelee,  1902;  went  to 
Japan  in  1904  to  report  the  Russo-Japanese  War;  also  on  the 
staff  of  McClure's  magazine.  Member,  American  Geograph- 
ical Society;  National  Geographical  Society;  National  Insti- 
tute of  Arts  and  Letters.  Received  Gold  War  Medal  from 
Japan.  Author  of  Tent  Life  in  Siberia,  1870  and  1910; 
Siberia  and  the  Exile  System,  2  Vols.;  Folk  Tales  of  Napo- 
leon; E.  H.  Harriman's  Far  Eastern  Plans;  E.  H  Harriman — 
A  Biography,  2  Vols. 

An  eminent  landscape  painter  was  once  asked 
by  an  acquaintance  what  he  mixed  his  colors 
with.  "With  brains,"  was  the  prompt  reply. 
When   E.    H.    Harriman,    the    famous    railroad 
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builder  and  financier,  was  asked,  late  in  life,  what 
capital  he  had  at  the  beginning  of  his  business 
career,  he  replied  with  equal  promptness  "a  lead 
pencil  and  this" — tapping  his  forehead  with  his 
forefinger.  The  statement  was  literally  true. 
When  he  left  school,  at  the  early  age  of  fourteen, 
and  went  into  the  office  of  a  Wall  Street  broker 
as  a  messenger  boy,  his  whole  capital  consisted  of 
a  pad  of  paper  and  a  lead  pencil  with  which  he 
made  memoranda  of  his  bids,  offers  and  stock 
quotations.  When  he  finished  his  business  career, 
forty-seven  years  later,  he  was  not  only  the 
foremost  railroad  manager  and  financier  of  his 
time,  but  he  had  behind  him  a  record  of  con- 
structive achievement  which  has  seldom  been 
equalled  and  never  surpassed. 

Between  the  time  when  he  left  school  in  1862 
and  the  time  when  he  went  to  Europe  to  recover 
his  health  and  strength  in  1909,  he  had  not  only 
amassed  a  great  fortune,  by  ability,  foresight,  and 
hard  work,  but  had  rebuilt  and  re-equipped,  at  a 
cost  of  $400,000,000,  two  of  the  greatest  railway 
systems  in  the  West ;  had  financed  and  personally 
conducted  a  scientific  expedition  to  Alaska  which 
made  almost  unprecedented  contributions  to  the 
natural  history  of  that  country;  had  established 
on  the  East  Side  in  New  York  a  Boys'  Club 
which,  in  the  course  of  thirty  years,  transformed 
tens  of  thousands  of  idle  and  lawless  street  boys 
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into  useful  and  fairly  well  educated  citizens; 
had  closed,  at  a  cost  of  $3,000,000,  a  great 
crevasse  in  the  right  bank  of  Colorado  River 
which  threatened  with  destruction  the  most 
fertile  part  of  southern  California;  had  doubled 
the  carrying  capacity  of  the  Chicago  and  Alton 
Railroad  by  reconstructing  and  re-equipping  it; 
had  built  a  railway  into  western  Mexico  to  de- 
velop the  natural  resources  of  that  region  and 
give  them  an  outlet;  had  intervened  at  a  critical 
time  and  prevented  the  Erie  Railroad  from  going 
into  bankruptcy  by  taking  up  its  maturing  notes 
with  his  own  money;  and,  finally,  he  had  bought 
and  saved  from  the  axe  of  the  lumberman  ten 
thousand  acres  of  beautiful  forested  land  on  the 
western  bank  of  the  Hudson  River  near  Tuxedo, 
which  he  afterward  gave  to  the  State  of  New 
York  for  a  public  park,  together  with  $1,000,000, 
in  cash  for  its  maintenance  and  extension. 

And  all  this  was  the  outcome  of  a  lead-pencil; 
but  it  was  a  lead  pencil  plus  brains.  When  Mr. 
Harriman  left  school  and  went  into  Wall  Street 
as  a  messenger  boy  he  had  no  business  training, 
comparatively  little  book  knowledge,  no  capital 
and  no  influential  friends ;  but  he  was  intelligent, 
alert  and  observing,  and  these  traits  of  character, 
combined  with  a  good  memory,  trustworthiness 
and  untiring  industry,  carried  him  quickly  to  the 
front.    Before  he  was  twenty  years  of  age  he  was 
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promoted  to  the  position  of  managing  clerk  in 
the  firm  that  had  employed  him  as  a  messenger 
boy,  and  two  years  later,  with  a  borrowed  capital 
of  $3,000,  he  bought  a  seat  on  the  Stock  Exchange 
and  opened  a  broker's  office  of  his  own.  From 
that  time  on  his  progress  was  rapid.  His  ability, 
knowledge  and  trustworthiness  soon  made  him  a 
popular  successful  broker,  and  in  a  very  few 
years  he  had  capital  enough  to  retire  from  Wall 
Street  and  engage  in  any  enterprise  that  seemed 
to  him  to  offer  a  wider  field  for  the  exercise  of  his 
creative  and  constructive  powers. 

He  seems  to  have  had  a  natural  taste  for  rail- 
roading, and  even  before  he  gave  up  his  business 
in  Wall  Street,  he  bought  a  short  line  of  bank- 
rupt and  run-down  railway  in  northern  New  York 
known  as  the  Sodus  Bay  and  Southern,  and  after 
almost  completely  rebuilding  it  and  furnishing 
it  with  new  rolling  stock,  he  sold  it  at  a  large 
profit  to  the  Pennsylvania  Company,  which  made 
it  the  Lake  Ontario  terminus  of  the  Northern 
Central. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  Mr.  Harriman's 
railroad  career.  A  few  years  later  he  was  made  a 
director  of  the  Illinois  Central,  of  which  he 
eventually  became  vice-president  and  financial 
manager.  Although  his  connection  with  this 
road  did  not  immediately  make  him  widely 
known,  it  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  become 
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thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  operating  side 
as  well  as  the  financial  side  of  railroad  manage- 
ment, and  before  1895  he  was  one  of  the  ablest 
and  best  informed  railroad  men  in  the  United 
States. 

His  great  opportunity,  however,  did  not  come 
until  three  years  later.  When  Kuhn,  Loeb  and 
Co.  and  their  associates  reorganized  the  bankrupt 
Union  Pacific  Railway  in  1897  and  1898,  Mr. 
Harriman  was  made  one  of  the  directors.  In  less 
than  six  months,  by  sheer  force  of  knowledge  and 
ability  he  had  secured  the  chairmanship  of  the 
executive  committee,  and  before  the  end  of  the 
year  he  was  virtually  the  dictator  of  the  Union 
Pacific  Company.  He  then  virtually  rebuilt  the 
road  from  end  to  end,  furnished  it  with  new  and 
heavier  rolling  stock,  and  by  lowering  grades  and 
eliminating  curves  more  than  doubled  its  carry- 
ing capacity.  He  then  bought  control  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  Company  and  proceeded  to 
transform  that  road  in  the  same  way,  spending 
altogether  in  reconstruction  and  re-equipment 
more  than  $400,000,000.  When  the  work  was 
finished,  the  two  consolidated  roads  were  not 
only  the  most  extensive  railway  system  in  Amer- 
ica, but  probably  furnished  the  most  efficient 
and  economical  means  of  transportation  that  the 
world  had  ever  seen.  And  in  conception  and  cre- 
ation they  were  the  work  of  a  poor  clergyman's 
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son,  who  had  neither  influence  nor  business  train- 
ing, and  who  began  life  as  a  messenger  boy  in  the 
office  of  a  Wall  Street  broker  at  a  salary  of  five 
dollars  a  week. 

In  his  later  life  Mr.  Harriman  was  once  asked 
by  a  newspaper  reporter  whether  he  could  dupli- 
cate a  long  walk  that  had  just  been  finished  by 
the  elderly  pedestrian,  Weston.  "Yes,"  replied 
the  great  railroad  financier,  "if  I  put  my  mind  on 
it."  Not  every  boy  can  begin  life  with  the 
natural  ability  and  capacity  that  Harriman  had, 
but  every  boy  can  put  his  mind  on  his  work  and 
that  was  one  of  the  reasons  for  Harriman's  suc- 
cess. 
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Member  of  the  Personal  Staff  of  George  Westinghouse 

The  history  of  Francis  H.  Shepard  is  closely  allied  with 
that  of  American  electrical  railroading.  From  boyhood  he 
so  ordered  his  life  as  to  make  it  a  part  of  almost  every  im- 
portant   application    of    electricity    to    heavy    transportation. 

Born  in  1874  in  Mason  City,  Iowa,  he  was  graduated  from 
the  local  high  school  at  the  age  of  14.  He  at  once  became 
lineman  and  later  dynamo  tender  with  the  local  gas  and 
electric  company.  In  1890,  moving  to  Milwaukee,  he  became 
engaged  with  the  electric  light  systems  for  railroad  cars  of  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railroad,  the  first  company 
to  use  this  form  of  illumination. 

He  next  became  armature  winder  with  the  West  Side  Street 
Railway  Company  of  Milwaukee,  one  of  the  pioneer  com- 
panies of  its  kind.  The  next  step  was  to  become  foreman 
of  the  armature  room  of  the  Milwaukee  Street  Railway  Com- 
pany and  later  to  become  electrician  in  charge  of  the  com- 
pany's car  equipment,  where  he  was  of  eminent  service. 

This  was  a  post  of  more  responsibility  than  is  generally 
held  by  one  less  than  20  years  old  and  without  a  formal 
technical  education.  It  was  because  Mr.  Shepard  supple- 
mented his  regular  duties  with  collateral  reading  on  the 
subject  for  at  least  an  hour  a  day  that  he  was  thus  successful 
beyond  his  years. 

Admitted  without  examination  to  the  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology  in  1893,  he  pursued  every  electrical 
course  in  the  curriculum  and,  during  his  first  vacation,  helped 
materially  in  the  installation  of  one  of  the  first  direct-con- 
nected engine-generators  at  Providence,  R.  I. 
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While  still  in  school  he  accepted  an  offer  from  the  General 
Electric  Company  which  ultimately  resulted  in  his  becoming 
supervising  engineer  in  charge  of  the  electrification  of  the 
Baltimore  tunnels,  the  first  attempt  of  this  kind  in  railroading. 
His  next  post  with  this  company  was  as  technical  assistant 
to  the  manager  of  the  railway  department.  Thus  situated, 
he  was  engaged  in  investigation  and  advisory  capacities  in 
many  electric  railway  ventures,  notable  among  which  was  the 
New  York  subway. 

In  1898,  becoming  technical  assistant  to  Frank  J.  Sprague, 
he  was  prominent  in  the  development  and  exploitation  of 
the  multiple  unit  system  and  was  directly  concerned  with  its 
installation  on  the  elevated  railways  of  New  York,  Brooklyn, 
Chicago,  and  Boston. 

When  the  Sprague  concern  was  absorbed  by  the  General 
Electric  Company,  Mr.  Shepard  was  briefly  employed  by  this 
company  and  other  interests  as  consulting  engineer. 

In  1903,  he  accepted  the  invitation  of  George  Westinghouse 
to  become  a  member  of  his  personal  staff.  Remaining  with 
the  Westinghouse  Company  to  the  present  day,  he  haa 
played  a  major  role  in  all  the  electrification  projects  with 
which  it  has  been  concerned.  Notable  among  these  were  the 
Grand  Trunk  &  St.  Clair  Tunnel;  the  New  York,  New  Haven 
&  Hartford;  the  Long  Island;  the  Pennsylvania  at  New  York 
and  Philadelphia;  the  Norfolk  &  Western;  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul;  the  Chilean  State  Railways;  the  Vir- 
ginian; and  the  Great  Northern. 

Since  1915,  he  has  been  Director  of  Heavy  Traction  for 
the  Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Company  with 
offices  at  New  York  and  East  Pittsburgh. 

George  Westinghouse  was  not  alone  a  great 
inventor,  but  also  an  amazing  organizer,  and 
above  all,  an  indefatigable  worker.  It  is  hard  for 
us  to  realize  the  scope,  the  extent  and  the  diver- 
sity of  his  activities.     The  debt  the  world  owes 
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George  Westinghouse,  one  of  the  greatest  Ameri- 
cans, is  really  incalculable. 

Mr.  Westinghouse's  activities  were  all,  without 
exception,  to  improve  conditions  as  he  found 
them;  to  get  more  or  better  out  of  this  activity 
or  that  product.  In  his  success,  which  is  per- 
haps greater  than  that  ever  secured  by  any  other 
inventor,  Mr.  Westinghouse  remained  and  con- 
trolled for  many  years  the  industries  he  created. 
His  marvelous  vision  was  to  originate ;  his  terrific 
urge  was  to  produce  and  to  perfect.  One  patent- 
able invention  every  six  weeks  for  forty-eight 
years  is  his  record,  this  with  all  his  varied  ac- 
tivities. Not  content  with  his  own  inventions,  he 
added  to  his  staff  the  brightest  engineers  avail- 
able. Many  of  them  have  since  won  world-wide 
fame. 

If  there  were  patents  or  developments  that  had 
a  bearing  on  his  work,  they  were  secured.  He 
stressed  his  ability  to  produce  and  to  perfect 
rather  than  invent.  There  were  all  together  more 
than  one  hundred  original  Westinghouse  and 
associated  companies.  The  number  of  em- 
ployees of  these  original  and  associated  compa- 
nies now  aggregates  some  100,000  in  productive 
activity. 

This  intense  activity  of  George  Westinghouse 
can  be  broadly  classed  under  two  heads,  each  of 
outstanding  importance.    One  is  Transportation; 
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the  other  is  Manufacture  of  Power.  Considering 
transportation;  we  are  utterly  dependent  upon 
it.  In  a  recent  conference  I  had  with  Henry- 
Ford,  he  mused  on  transportation  much  as  fol- 
lows: "Everything  depends  on  transportation. 
Even  the  crops  in  the  field  would  be  worthless 
and  nothing  would  be  done  except  for  trans- 
portation." 

The  difference  between  the  cave  man  and  the 
man  of  today  is  mostly  due  to  transportation. 
Those  nations  which  are  furthermost  advanced 
may  properly  have  a  yardstick  for  their  rela- 
tive position  and  advancement,  the  relative 
transportation  units  expended  for  the  different 
nations.  For  instance,  here  in  America  we  have 
something  like  4000  ton-miles  by  rail  per  capita 
per  annum.  I  suppose  in  China  and  in  Africa 
this  would  not  be  over  40.  England  runs  about 
400;  Germany  somewhat  more.  We  may  say 
that  America  has  reached  its  present  estate  by 
reason  of  transportation,  and  when  we  say  that, 
we  mean  rail  transportation.  The  nations 
throughout  the  world  which  have  been  great  in 
the  past  have,  in  turn,  been  dependent  upon 
transportation,  but  that  by  water.  Here,  the  re- 
quirements for  rail  movement  have  doubled  each 
10  years,  and  may  now  be  considered  to  be 
doubling  at  a  somewhat  slower  rate.  With  this 
large  transportation  movement  comes  the  neces- 
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sity  for  handling  large  trains  and  at  higher 
speeds.  While  it  is  true  that  we  are  what  we  are 
today  in  these  United  States  by  reason  of  rail 
transportation,  it  is  likewise  true  that  rail  trans- 
portation would  have  been  broken  down  years 
and  years  ago,  restricting  and  absolutely  limiting 
the  country's  growth,  except  for  George  Westing- 
house's  contribution  to  transportation — the  air 
brake.  Consider  the  great  volume  of  traffic  which 
now  moves  and  reflect  and  consider  how  limited 
in  speed  and  size  those  trains  would  be  if  they 
had  to  be  braked  by  hand.  Consider  the  hazard 
to  life  which  hand-braking  would  involve  in  pas- 
senger train  operation.  George  Westinghouse  is 
known  primarily  for  the  introduction  of  the  air 
brake,  which  occurred  in  1870.  Rail  traffic  has 
doubled  and  doubled  and  doubled  again  since 
1870. 

The  necessity  for  the  future  is  for  larger  trains 
and  still  higher  speeds,  for  the  particular  reason 
that  these  rail  highways  cannot  be  duplicated 
without  prohibitive  expense.  Even  the  addition 
of  multiple  tracks  is  prohibitive  in  many  cases. 
A  further  great  contribution  by  Mr.  Westing- 
house  to  the  safe  hauling  and  braking  of  long 
trains  was  the  development  of  the  friction  draft 
gear.  I  suppose  this  alone  enabled  the  size  of 
trains  to  be  doubled. 

Another  important  contribution  was  automatic 
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signaling.  Manually  operated  signals  were  in 
operation  in  England  and  abroad,  but  the  first 
and  most  important  activity  in  automatic  signal- 
ing was  that  originated  by  George  Westinghouse 
in  the  United  States,  in  1880. 

Mr.  Westinghouse  developed  his  first  invention 
when  he  was  twenty-one  or  twenty-two  years 
old,  and  shortly  after  went  over  to  England  to 
exploit  his  air  brake.  A  few  years  after  the  de- 
velopment of  the  original  straight  air  brake,  the 
incorporation  of  the  automatic  features  followed 
and  then  the  quick  service  development  for  the 
perfected  brake  for  long  and  heavy  freight  trains. 
This  was  far  from  an  easy  matter  and  during  the 
working  out  of  the  various  difficulties  that  were 
met  from  time  to  time  and  the  changes  necessary 
to  secure  success,  Mr.  Westinghouse  was  per- 
sonally exceedingly  active  and  exceedingly  pro- 
ductive. The  records  of  some  of  these  changes — 
radical  changes — in  the  brake  apparatus  are  mar- 
velous indeed  in  point  of  time. 

Coming  now  to  the  manufacture  of  power,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  Mr.  Westinghouse's  first 
invention  was  a  rotary  engine.  During  the  air 
brake  activity,  he  also  became  interested  with 
his  brother,  H.  H.  Westinghouse,  in  production  of 
steam  engines,  gas  engines,  gas  producers,  and 
then  the  steam  turbine.  Anything  worth-while 
that    would    improve    conditions    engaged    Mr. 
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Westinghouse's  attention.  For  instance,  at 
the  time  natural  gas  was  going  to  waste  in  the 
Pittsburgh  district  on  every  country-side,  he  de- 
veloped the  methods,  the  means  and  the  organiza- 
tion to  conserve  that  natural  gas,  to  pipe,  care  for 
it  and  distribute  it.  In  that  activity  there  were 
twenty  or  thirty  patents  of  his  own.  A  noted 
accomplishment  was  the  bringing  of  gas  into 
Pittsburgh  and  the  organization  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Company. 

There  had  been  steam  turbine  development, 
but  not  in  a  large  way  until  George  Westinghouse 
undertook  it.  He  was  responsible  for  the  rapid 
turbine  development  in  this  country.  He  first 
built  some  small  turbines  which  were  placed  in 
operation  at  the  air  brake  plant  and  then  in- 
stalled a  1500  Kilowatt  turbine  at  Hartford. 
When  the  startling  announcement  was  made  that 
he  had  secured  the  contract  for  the  London  un- 
derground railway,  aggregating  some  20,000  Kilo- 
watt in  turbo-generators,  the  direct  result  was  to 
create  general  activity  in  the  turbine  field,  which 
has  led  to  the  present  great  use  of  steam  turbines 
in  the  generation  of  electric  power. 

Today  the  extent  of  manufactured  power  has 
grown  to  the  aggregate  of  more  than  seventy 
billion  kilowatt  hours  a  year  in  the  United  States 
alone,  with  some  27,000,000  Kilowatt  in  gen- 
erating capacity,  some  forty  per  cent  of  which 
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is  water  power;  the  rest  steam  and  turbine  gen- 
eration almost  without  exception. 

The  present  investment  in  electric  manufac- 
turing, generating  and  distributing  activities  of 
the  United  States  is  second  only  to  the  invest- 
ment in  steam  railways.  The  investment  going 
into  electrical  properties  is  at  a  higher  rate  than 
the  steam  railroads  at  the  present  time  and  has 
about  doubled  during  the  last  five  years.  It  is 
increasing  now  at  a  rate  of  approximately  one 
billion  dollars  a  year.  There  are  two  reasons  for 
the  great  expansion  of  the  electrical  industry. 
First,  the  facility  of  use,  and  second,  perhaps  the 
larger  reason,  is  the  facility  with  which  genera- 
tion, distribution  and  transformation  is  obtained 
by  alternating  current. 

In  the  early  80's  the  only  generation  of  cur- 
rent was  for  the  direct-current  arc  and  incandes- 
cent lights.  The  distribution  for  incandescent 
lights  in  the  cities  was  at  low  voltage  from  power 
plants  and  the  range  of  supply  was  from  one  to 
two  miles.  When  the  first  experimental  trans- 
formers came  to  the  attention  of  Mr.  Westing- 
house,  he  saw  the  advantage  that  might  accrue 
from  the  facility  with  which  transformation 
could  be  made  and  voltage  increased.  With  that 
intense  urge,  with  that  capacity  to  work,  himself, 
and  to  inspire  enthusiasm  in  his  staff,  he  de- 
veloped   in    a    very   short    time    a    commercial 
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alternating-current  system.  The  beginnings  were 
small  and  great  opposition  was  met.  However, 
if  a  thing  is  right,  it  is  bound  to  survive,  as  alter- 
nating current  has,  until  ninety-five  per  cent 
of  all  electric  power  is  generated  alternating  cur- 
rent. 

Then  came  the  development  of  rotary  con- 
verters important  for  railway  and  existing  direct- 
current  installations.  The  improvement  of  gen- 
erators went  along  with  the  increase  in  size  of 
the  generating  apparatus,  also  increase  in  voltage, 
so  that  now  no  matter  what  may  have  been  your 
original  house  connections,  it  will  still  run  your 
house  service  irrespective  of  the  voltage  gener- 
ated or  the  various  intermediate  voltages  of 
transmission.  The  great  facility  for  network 
arrangement,  interconnection  and  transformation 
are  the  great  reasons  for  the  advance  in  use  of 
electric  power. 

Mr.  Westinghouse,  having  been  active  in  rail- 
way affairs,  early  embraced  the  application  of 
electricity  to  railway  service.  At  first,  in  his 
characteristic  manner,  he  improved  the  existing 
railway  motors,  then  in  use  on  street  railway 
lines.  Westinghouse  set  the  standard  for  all  rail- 
way motors,  and  the  fundamental  construction 
of  the  early  motors  still  prevails  in  all  railway 
motors  throughout  the  world.  It  was  early 
recognized  that  at   the  voltages   then   used  for 
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current  supply  to  cars  and  locomotives  a  very- 
limited  use  of  electric  power  could  be  ob- 
tained, unless  it  were  practicable  for  the  railroads 
to  utilize  increased  voltage.  Recognizing  this 
limitation,  the  single  phase  motor  was  developed. 
The  single  phase  motor,  as  soon  as  announced  as 
a  Westinghouse  product,  stimulated  activity  in 
every  electrical  manufacturing  company  in  the 
world.  In  1905,  I  found  over  in  Europe  seven 
firms  that  immediately  undertook  it  as  soon  as 
the  Westinghouse  announcement  had  been  made. 
The  development  of  this  motor  led  to  important 
considerations  for  higher  direct  current  voltages 
and,  as  the  direct  influence,  voltages  of  1200, 
1500,  2400,  and  3000  have  resulted. 

In  Mr.  Westinghouse's  activities  there  were 
several  marked  achievements.  One  of  them  was 
the  lighting  of  the  World's  Fair  in  Chicago  in 
1893.  This  is  conspicuous  and  was  a  marvelous 
achievement  because,  at  that  time,  owing  to  the 
patent  situation,  in  order  to  furnish  the  lamps  it 
was  necessary  to  devise  and  manufacture  a  new 
type  of  lamp.  This  was  a  two-part  lamp,  con- 
sisting of  the  bulb  and  a  stopper — familiarly 
called  the  stopper  lamp. 

Another  noteworthy  achievement  was  the  Ni- 
agara Falls  power  installation.  After  long  dis- 
cussion and  much  controversy,  the  seal  of 
approval  was  given  alternating  current  and  that 
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important  contract  was  awarded  to  Westinghouse 
and  was  executed  most  successfully. 

Not  satisfied  with  the  activities  which  might 
have  kept  any  ordinary  man  busy,  George  West- 
inghouse went  out  and  engaged  in  activities 
abroad.  There  came  into  being,  among  others, 
the  English  Company,  the  Italian  Company,  the 
French  Company,  and  the  Russian  Company. 

The  Italian  Westinghouse  Company  was  re- 
sponsible for  more  than  200  electric  locomotives 
on  the  Italian  State  Railways  today.  The  suc- 
cessor of  the  British  Westinghouse  Company  is 
one  of  the  largest  manufacturing  companies  in 
the  British  Empire. 

Now  it  was  my  good  fortune — I  say  good  for- 
tune advisedly — to  join  Mr.  Westinghouse  in 
1903,  twenty-five  years  ago.  In  keeping  with  his 
activity  on  everything  connected  with  railroad 
improvement,  he  had  originated  and  carried  on 
the  electro-pneumatic  system  of  multiple  control. 
Mr.  Westinghouse  had  given  a  lot  of  his  personal 
attention  to  this  multiple  control.  I  spent  a  good 
deal  of  time  with  Mr.  Westinghouse. 

In  connection  with  some  of  our  production 
schedules,  I  had  taken  a  critical  interest  in  the 
response  which  was  being  given  by  one  of  the 
allied  companies  and  in  particular  to  what 
seemed  to  me  to  be  the  cost  of  manufacture.  We 
were,  mind  you,  in  a  development  stage.     Mr. 
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Westinghouse  said,  ''Never  mind  the  expense, 
make  it  right  first."  That  was  characteristic  of 
him,  and  it  is  our  characteristic  tradition  to  this 
day  to  make  things  right.  This  is  a  trait  that 
comes  from  a  great  engineer  and  a  great  con- 
structor.   Do  it  right! 

Mr.  Westinghouse  had  many,  many  things  on 
his  mind.  His  activities  were  terrific  and  his 
capacity  for  getting  information  he  wanted  was 
startling.  He  used  to  travel  back  and  forth  in 
his  business  car.  It  wasn't  a  joy  ride  for  him  and 
often  much  less  so  for  a  guest,  because  when 
free,  even  for  a  moment,  there  would  be  a  con- 
ference and  when  he  started  to  catechize,  one 
would  have  to  answer  as  well  as  he  was  able. 
Before  you  had  spoken  about  eight  words  of  your 
answer,  he  would  grasp  your  meaning,  and  im- 
mediately interrupt  with  another  question.  It 
was  rapid  fire — bang!  bang!  bang! 

After  dinner,  he  would  dictate  to  his  secretary, 
and  I  suppose  Mr.  Tener  sometimes  worked  a 
good  part  of  the  night  so  that  he  could  have  the 
letters  ready  for  Mr.  Westinghouse  after  break- 
fast the  next  morning.  Mr.  Westinghouse  could 
economize  amazingly  on  time.  The  way  he  could 
dispatch  things  was  absolutely  uncanny.  When 
interested  in  any  technical  problem  nights  and 
holidays  mattered  nothing.  It  was  not  uncom- 
mon for  him  to  appear  the  next  morning  with  a 
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nicely  detailed  drawing,  made  by  himself  the 
night  before,  and  if  the  morrow  happened  to  be 
a  holiday  he  might  suggest  that  he  would  be 
around  in  the  morning,  and  you  can  be  sure  that 
all  of  the  rest  of  us  were  likewise  there.  And  to 
a  suggestion  that  he  would  like  to  see  a  new 
construction  in  operation,  he  would  often  desig- 
nate the  time  of  his  next  visit  and  you  can  be 
sure  that  if  there  was  any  way  this  could  be  done 
it  was  always  ready  for  him.  Mr.  Westinghouse 
was  not  only  able  to  make  his  own  drawings, 
but  likewise  to  join  with  his  staff  and  workmen 
at  the  bench  or  lathe  to  hasten  the  fitting  and 
test  of  this  or  that  detail  of  design.  His  urge  to 
accomplish  was,  in  fact,  intensely  infectious.  To 
illustrate  how  economical  of  time  Mr.  Westing- 
house  was  and  his  desire  for  the  answer  "yes"  or 
"no"  without  explanatory  discussion,  I  well  re- 
member one  experience. 

Just  previous  to  his  return  from  a  trip  abroad, 
we  had  received  the  Chicago  West-Side  Elevated 
contract,  which  was  most  desired  and  led  to  the 
turning  point  of  Westinghouse  multiple  control. 
We  were  all  intensely  pleased.  It  had  been  a 
greatly  involved  proposition,  but  we  finally  got  it 
signed.  I  thought  the  detail  of  this  might  well 
interest  anyone,  particularly  Mr.  Westinghouse, 
so  I  started  to  tell  him  the  details.    He  almost 
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immediately  interrupted  me  with,  "We  got  the 
contract,  didn't  we?" 

I  find  that  the  name  Westinghouse  is  respected 
and  looked  up  to  by  the  great  manufacturing 
companies  and  the  engineers  throughout  Europe. 
They  look  on  all  Westinghouse  undertakings  as 
the  premier  accomplishment.  The  effect  of  Mr. 
Westinghouse's  contact  with  the  Westinghouse 
industries  means  that  they  are  still  dominated  by 
that  engineering  tradition,  by  that  intense  urge 
to  accomplish,  to  do  things  right. 

I  will  relate  a  reaction  of  the  late  General 
Tripp  in  connection  with  the  successful  outcome 
of  an  intensely  interesting  competition.  He  was 
mightily  pleased  at  the  response  from  the  staff 
which  had  made  it  possible.  He  remarked  to  me, 
"How  do  you  account  for  our  ability  to  do  these 
things?"  My  response  was,  "There  is  just  one 
answer  that  I  can  make,  and  that  is — the  spirit 
of  George  Westinghouse  still  lives!" 
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